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NEW YORK, AUGUST 16, 1871. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the wear 11, by J. B. FORD & Co.) 


HEN RY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 
CONTENTS. 
POETRY: EDITORIAL ARTICLES: nem tion of John, Notes Ex- 
planatory and Practical 
Limitations of Free In- on the Epistle to the Ro- 
MY WIFE AND Se . 10 The Revival of Theology.. 104 Inglebrook Hall, David 
Lloyd’s Last Will, Char- 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: Beware of Chills. eBeereeeere 104 lotte Ackerman, Ameri- 
From the Adirondacks.... 99 Questions und Answers... 105 can Newspaper Directory 103 
Dr. Anstie on Stimulants. 99 Occasional Notes.,......... 106 
Spinoza and the Pantheis- Extracts from the English THE CHURCH.........- eeeeee . 108 
ic Phil 
tic Census........ 105 NEWS OF THE WEEK......- 109 


LECTURE-ROOM TALE: 


Human Sinfulness......... 10! 
PUBLIC 1u2 
THE HOUSEHOLD: 


LITERATURE AND ART: 


Literary Notes............. 103 

Books.—Life of Major Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Green, A 
Copious and Critical En- 


THE MARKERTS..... eeeeeee eee 109 
SCIENTIFIC AND SANTPARY 109 


FARM AND GARDEN ........ 110 


The Guest Chamber....... 105 glish - Latin Dictionary, SAYINGS AND DOINGS...... 110 
Gold and Dross.... ........ 106. The FederalG aa 

“Those Clackets”.......... 107 | The Pupils of the Legion PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTM’T.. 110 
PPUSBIOS... 107 of Honor, The Revela- FINANCIAL... ......- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Agents Wanted to Sell 
Every Horse-Owners Encyclopedia, 


This is the most complete werk on the horse ever 
published. Itis by the best English and American 
authority, and illustrated with nearly 10) fine en- 
gravings of the most celebrated horses, and repre- 
senting every disease the herse is subject to. 

ents are meeting with unprecedented success, 


‘PORTER & COATES, Pablishers. 


822 Chestaat St., Philadelphia. 


“UNA AND HEK PAUPERS.” 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones, 


BY HER SISTER. 
With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 

3 Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. Price $2. 

**T call her Una, for when her whole Life and 
Image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is Una 
in real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, 
far more untamable than lions.’’—Florence Night- 
ingale. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE 
By the author of “Ecce Celum” and ‘Pater Mundi.” 
From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: a rejoice 
that God has raised upin the author of * Ecce Cos- 
day qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
e 
From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first 4, in the realms of thought. 
AD EM. $1.50. 


PATER MUNDI.  - 1.50. 
E E@LUM. 12mo 1.25. 
ae book sent free “or postage on receipt of 


“NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
Publishers. 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.” 


By KNOWLES 


specimen copy, mailed by 
JVUHN CHURCH & CYU,, Cincinnati. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for VTibraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 


HE CRIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 3 vels. 
ana the New Prize Series, 10 vols.. now ready, 
the American can best 8. 8. books ever offered to 


THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
tra nd stamp tora s 

umbe ‘ss aay ertise ment. 


this 
Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY 
36 Bromfield Street t Boston. 


GCERM4N AND 


Catal of Text-Boo 
& WiLLiAM 


4 \ATALOGUES or CATIONS or 


Catalogue BES, BOSTO 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GIDEON'S ROOK. 


A Charming Story. 


By KATHERINE Author of “The 
” 


FRONTISPIECE. 
16émo. Cloth. $1.00. 


More than 100,000 copies of this masterly gg of 
fiction have already been sold in.Great Brita 


II. 


ROOKSTONE. 


A NOVEL. 
By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID, 
Author of * ten by ont ” “ Hester 
rton, 
witu TLLUSTRATIONS. 
8vo. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Divine Evolution of the Churches; 


Or, The New Church asthe Church of Humanity, 
its Position and Prospects Considered. By 
GEORGES. PHILIPS Wmo. Papercover. 25cts. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage free, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers. ; 


Published by J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE LAST NUMBER OF 
BEECHER’S SERMONS 


(PLYMOUTH PULPIT), 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, IS 
No. 22, Vol. VI., entitled 


REMNANTS. 


From the text: ‘‘A remnant shail be saved.’’— 
FX. 27. 


Single Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 


earl rice to PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT | 383.00 af take en together with the 


oH KISTIAN UNION, $5.00 for the two. 
J.B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 


27 Perk Place, N.Y, 


VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND OTHER 


HARDY BULBS for FALL PLANTING, 


Is now penbemes. and will be sent FREE to all ot. 
apply. Addr 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPs wiil 
be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 
For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


. B. CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bro 
field St, Boston, Mase r 70 Btate Chi 


o, ent Fou 
Sansom 


Circulation, 130,000 Copies. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


CONTENTS: 


MONTAUK POINT, LONG iSLAND. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Montauk Li 
River Swurming with Craft.”—"*. 

—Sands Point.—‘** Thro 
Howard Payne.— 
Road .—Oid Church at Kast 


ht.—** The 


Sag Harbor to Montauk Point.—Kitchen Fire- 
Place in the Payne Homestead.—Boat in Sand- 
Drift.—Wreck of the Catharine.—Ear Marks.— 
ments of Wrecks on the Beach —Osborne’s. 

ht.—‘ Desolate Graves.”’ 
s.—’ The Shatter of the 
Sea.” —Agricultural rity.--Scrub-Growth. 
—King and Queen of the Montauks. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND GROWS. —Si- 
berian Travel one Exploration 


te of kK. J. Bu 
—Avatcha.—Gilak Lotk 


.—Ermine-Trap. 
LOVING, BUT UNLOVED. 


THE BARD OP ABBOTSFORD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Oriel-Window.—Jeanie 


oken Scene.— 
Velvet Cap and matted Sable Plume.’’—Sir Wal- 
tt.—Fac-simile of Part of a Stanza from 
on.—Abbotsford, from the North Bank of 
the Tweed.—Scott’s Library at Abbotsford. — 
Loch Katrine —Drybureh Abbey. 


THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 
FAILURES IN KINGCRAFT. 


THE AMERICAN By the Author of 
“The Dodge Club,” 
Chapter XxV. for Help 
Chapter XXVI. The Aven ve on ‘the Track. 
Chapter XXVII. Face to 
Chanter XXVIII. Torn 
Chapter XXIX. Found at Last. 


ILLUSTRATIO: vs.—‘ Ethel obtained a pair of 

issors.’’—* Tonitruendum est Maium !’’—* In- 
glis Milor, I sal haf youair Life.’-—" One Arm 
went around her.”’ 


THE ,SGHOOL-MASTERS OF THE MIDDLE 


REGRET. 
By the Author of “ Mabel’s 


LAW. 
A SUMMER’S AMUSEMENT. By Annie Thomas. 
W ATTING. 
LYELL AND GEOLOGY. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 


CAUGHT BY AN HEIRESS. By Justin McCarthy. 
OPPORTUNITY. 


THE REFORMATION IN UTAH. 
STOLEN FLOWERS. 

PUNS AND PUNSTERS, By John G. Saxe. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

The Fort§-third Volume of HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE commenced with the June Number. Each 
Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE contains from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter than a 


single Number of any other monthly periodical in 
the world. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
and BAZAR, 
MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Year.. 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year.. 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 | 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY. aod 
HARPER’S BAZAR, fov one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & CO., 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
UN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
“WALES 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
~4 ener of our offices, or through our correspond- 


our LONDON BANKING arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


J AY COOKE & CO,, 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


DOES If PAY? 


Nearly two hundred losses, varying in amount 
from $25 to $6,000, have been paid by THE RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
offartford. Ct , on its tickets of insurance against 
» higecidente. in the Btate of New York alone. IN- 
SURE. 


Island Coast from . 


THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The popular novels. of the great Swedish gutherem, 
MADAME SOPBRIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. 
lated by MIss BORG and MIss. Manta A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 

ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobles Man. dn Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers 
of the United States. 

They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eight 
Per Cent. (8 per ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th 
days of August and February in each year. The 
Principal and Interest are payable in Gold. The 
Principal in New York; the Interest in New York, 
London, and Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They 
are Coupon Bonds, but can be registered or con- 
verted into Registered Bonds, and are receivable 
at par and accrued interest in payment for the 
Company’s land sales. The payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest is secured by a first and only 
mortgage on the Company’s Lands, granted by the 
United States in 136, lying on the line of this road, 
and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the railway of the 
Western Division, extending from Marysville, 
Kansas, to a junction with the Union Pacific Road 
at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, together 
with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the 
terms of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale 


| of the Company’s lands at less than four ($4) dollars 


per acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage 
upon any portion sold until the purchase money is 
paid to the Trustees, who are authorized to apply 
the same to the payment of these Bonds, either by 
purchase or to the Sinking Fund, for their redemp- 
tion at maturity. This will more than extinguish 
the debt and leave the railway and equipments 
free The security for the payment of these Bonds 
is therefore beyond aJl contingency. 

Holders of 5-20’s, and especially those who do not 
desire to be paid off by the Treasury Department, 
can now exchange their Governments for these 
Bonds at a at a good and substantial profit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad is a commanding one, from 
the fact that it is a practical extension westwardly 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land 
Grant road after the Lllinois Central. The St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad is fed at its eastern 
terminus (St. Joseph) by Railway lines coming 
direct from Hannibal, St. Louis,.Chicago, and local 
roads converging at St. Joseph. Its business is 
therefore secured. Its connection with the Union 
Pacific road opens up the through middle route 
across the continent, and is of national! importance. 
This is reflected in the fact that the quantities of 
letters and telegrams which we have received dur- 
ing the few days the Bonds have been for sale, ap- 
plying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of in- 
ternal improvements, while at the same time they 
make a good investment. 

Price for the present, 97} and accrued interest in 
currency. 

Circulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 

Expressage relating to the Bonds free. Market- 
able Securities received in exchange. 

We have been at great expense in the examination 
of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and 
are satisfied the investments in this Loanmwill not 
only be safe but profitable. We base our calcula- 
tions on the fact thatthe First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, on the Eastern Division, lately suc- 
cessfully placed by our firm at 97. have advaced 
to 102 and accrued interest, making them rule at 
106, or nearly ten per cent. advance. 

Under all circumstances, we unhesitatingly re- 
commend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
WALL STREET. 


PRE-EMPTERS AND PUROHASERS OF 
GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


THE HOM — ADVOCATE, containing the 


Laws, also 1812 
W INE. from alcoehel, pure, rich, and 
— B. WELCH, M.D., Vineland, N. J. 


THE EXPLOSION. 
94 Killed, 120 Wounded. 
Insure Against Accidents 


IN THE 


TRAVELERS 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The TRAVELERS is the only 
Company in America issuing yearly 
General Accident Policies. 

It has Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89. 


It has issued 219,189 General Acci- 
dent Policies. 


It insures against General Acci- 
dents, by the month or year, to men 
of all trades, occupations, and _pro- 
fessions. 

It has paid $1,602,832.23 in benefits 
to policy-holders, for death or ac- 
cidental injury, averaging about 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 
A DAY for the past seven years. 


The TRAVELERS issue all forms 
of full LIFE and ENDOWMENT 
policies, at Low Cash Rates. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


| BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piano-Fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means. teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan- 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-oc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is {constructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piuno,’’ 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Lron Frame, Patent Resonator. Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in voiume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 


Price-List and lllustrated Catalogues mailed free 


on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted jor 
Five Years. 
WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
Nos, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.. 
Between Fourth Ave. ond Irving Place, N. Y. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day Schoeb 
OUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. and: 


FOR Y 

r, Sep ’ Oo ~ 

formation send for catalogu 7 


J. B. FORD [89.00 Yaamx, Corns, & Ors 
— 
a 
dampton.—Map of the Lon 
terior of a Yakout Yourt.—Oudskoi.—Fox-Trap. 
mem Reindeer Sled.—Bear-Trap.— Fight between 
4 Se Deans.—Norna.—The Templar’s Fate.—Betrayal 
a liberal discount; any good man can make $30 a 
; reek without trouble. Sold only by subscription. 
of'apurcand elevated character, while overy | — 
is a It is and 
bound. Sabbath ool worker will be 
4 leased with this book. Price rdoz. A single 
4 
2 ~ 


“ 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


* 


Vol. 1V., No. 7. 


DRY GOODS. INSURANCE. AGENTS WAN TED. | Hanover Fire Insurance Co, EDUCATIONAL. 
A Office, 196 120 Broadway, A FIRST-C 


GREAT REDUCTION! 
IN 


CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 


Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Vard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.12 t-2 per Vard. 
ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 


Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Vel 
e 
Brussels, 


Three-Plys, 


Ingrains, etc., 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Ji P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 


BROOKLYN, I. 


vets, 


R. H. MAOY. 


A fin 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 
REAL LACE GOODS 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HAND 
OSIEKY AND SMALL WARKS. 
HOUSE K BEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
At Popular Pri 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CoO., 
GROCERS, 

Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower pricesthan any house inthis line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 

G BETTING UP CLUBS. 

GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to getupelubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Ciub Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 38 VESEY BsT., 
P. O. Box 5643.) 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome j reparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes, 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY. 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Curefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


New Yorke. 


E. DREW, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &e. 


Spring, #air, and other Matresses, Pillows, 
Boisters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotten, Hair, and other Cushions fur 
Charches, a Specialty, at 


No. 46 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


BAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW VORK. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ground of Love to God and to man. 


great divisions of the Church of Christ, 


quite worth while to.m ike conspicueus the excel- 


care for no difference between a truth and a lie, = 
not any real “¢ aarity,” which ignores such contra- 


to speak well of neigh 


side on — and puts 


HOME 


OF NEW YORK. 
OF FICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . 
Assets, ist Jan., i971 9 9) 
Liabilities, 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
suowing of the Com mpuany 0 


Cush. Balancein Bank. ,929 08 
Bonds and Mortgages. bein; first lien on 
Rea! Katate, worth $4,718 1,829,985 00 
Loans on Stocks. payable on demand(ma ar- 
ket value of Securities, #196 - 15,300 00 
United States Stocks. (market a ue) . 1,446,343 75 
State and Municipal tocks and Bonds 
(market value), - 562.822 50 
Bank sStocks( market ‘value’ 141,100 00 
Interest due Ist January. 1°71. 5 
lance in hands of Agents. . 89,462 
Bills Receivable, 87 


Other Property. Miscellaneous Items. . 31,863 54) 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 


cies at this office, . ‘ ‘ 81 
Real Esta ° 1,500 OF 
Stamps on hand. B79 27 

$4,660,125 90 


tal. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN ‘President. 
WILLMARTH. Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
WABHBRURN, recretarv. 
GEO. M. Leon, Ass’t 3ecr’y 
B. Greenn, 2a Ags’t Secr’y. 


A dividend of five per cent. has this day been 
declared—payuble on demand, free of tax. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
dke liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


ENTS 


ACCIDENT INSURA NOK 


‘64 Book for alt Christians.” 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Hight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


1émo. Price, paper, 60 cta., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
This isa book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
critics that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 


Igsure in the TRAV- 
ELERS LIFE AND 
CO., of Hartford. 


attained, mm the form of se 
ectures, an extraordinary circulation 


both in America and Europe. It is a 


live book. 


“ These are the sermons on the different denom- 
inations that have excited so much attention. Itis 


lencies as well as the deficiencies of bodies of 
Christians to which we co not belong. There is 
much to commend in this volume.’’—Jntertor (Pres- 
byterian). 

**In temporal matters, an fool knows that where 
parties fla y contradict e other, both cannot be 
mght; and that it is the folly and insineerity which 


“In this spir.t of noble Mr. Beecher has 
aimed to bring out the points of agreement among 
Christians.’’—Christan Register (Universalist). 


“We must commend his kindliness and his -~ 
bors. We r 

but desirable. But 

his rhetoric is pure 

is certainly well 


"7 “The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standard ( Baptist). 

“The author, with rare ability, shows the best 
ts in a convincing plea, not 
ion, but esteem und love toward 


Insurance Company 


188,162 23 


Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


The  Lirary of Poetry and Song, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and pa 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Onder whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over SOU pages beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library of over 
500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral] nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure on ge as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or per all worthy ef place bere, is neglected. 
It is a book for every household.’’—N. Y. Aluil. 


“We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which,in copiousness and of ion and 
arrangement, at all compare with N.Y. Times. 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trouble to 
keep up their stock. 1t has won an instant and per- 
manent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send tor Circular 
and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park 
Piace, N. Y. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Success!!! 30,000 


| copies of Brockett’s History of the Pensiiacinaiis 


War sold first @ days. It now contains a fall b 
tory of the Red Kebellion in Paris, makin 

pages and 150 elegant illustrations, and wil) sell five 
Gases faster than heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Lrish and French, are 
being offered with old illustrations, and, for want of 
merit, claiming to be official, ete. Beware of such. 
Brockett’ 8.in both free and German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable, cheap and fast selling 
work extant. ] 
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HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
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puxcirnes OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH- 
ERSTOWE. 12mo. 3890 pages; profusely illustrated. 
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HRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
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Jone ZUNDEL. 8vo, 160 pages. Boards, $1; cloth, 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. By HENRY WARD 
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2 The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
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The Honse of the Evangelists, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution is specially designed for the edu- 
eation of MINISTERS FOk THE NEGLECTED 
CLASSES. 

Students are received irrespectively of denom- 
national relations, and invariably on a probation 
- three months. The full course of study is three 

ars. The English Bible is the 
of the institution. The sum of ear 8e- 
cures to a student the full benefits of Nhe yn Fh 
tion. Students unable to furnish this amount will 
be aided as far as necessary. 
‘The tartan of admission to the privileges of the 
are— 


.House 


Ist. The hearty reception of what are known as 
Evangelical view of Gospel Trath. 
conscious and recognized call by the Holy 
Ghost to the Ministry of Mf the | Word of God. 
ad. The acceptance of the megtocted classes as 
sphere of this ministry 
Common S8choel education. 
hoes = session of the House will open WED 
SEPT*MBER 6th. applications for ad- 
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Chicago Collegiate Institute, 
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Ww Jones, Trus- 


Hon. B. Gookins, Prof. 
Freehold Institute, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


A Boarding School for Bove. For catalogues 
ply to the Principal, Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 


Olivet College, Michigan. 


Open to ladies gentiomen alike. Necessary 
expenses very mod No charge for tnition to 
candidates for the and daugh ome 
missionaries. Three n- 
tific, and Pre 


re J. MORRISON, Preside 
OLIVET, Mich., J vly 26, 1871. -_ 


Marietta College, 
MARIETTA, Ohio. 


The Fall Term begins August 3). 

In the Academy students are pre r Col- 
lege or for Business. Students for the eslutetey 
and Union soldiers taking a full course, have their 
tuition remitted. 

The libraries contain 23,000 verumen. and large 
saeene have been made to the Apparatus and 
Ca 

Address ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, President. 

LAVERACK and Hudson River Inst+ 

tute, at Claverack, N. ¥Y. For both sexes. Term 
epens Sept.4. Kev. A Alonzo Flack, A.M., President. 


The Cornell University. 
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tablished : Course in (degree of Ph.B ), 


ters 


Course in Science (degree ).and Course in 
Arts (degree of BAS together with various elect- 
ive and special courses. The a depart- 
for wr Training ere aise rgani and 


neering, Chemistry applied 
ufactures, applied to Geology, and Veterinary Sur- 
these either diplomas or licentiate cer- 
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* Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Applicants for admission to Williams Collens wil 
be e ed on 1 uy, June 27th, at9 A.M., ir 
Alumni Hall. 


There will be another exumination at the same 


more r tolerat 
e spe 
over this excellent 


to procure it.”’— 

The secular press, almost sept exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen: 


* As we do not belong to the class of indiscrimin- 
Be one 


The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on 

Thursday, September 14, 1871. 
The best Educational advantages, combined with 
home care and comforts, are here afforded. 
For Circulars or admission, address the Rector 
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MIDSUMMER. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LONG the sultry sky-verge float 
Huge opal-colored clouds, to-day, 

Each like some beauteous-carven boat 

That loiters on its languid way. 
And now the lightest-fingered breeze, 

For many a stagnant mile around, | 
Wakes not the woodland’s leafy keys 

To faintest fantasies of sound. 


The mild-eyed eattle may not browse, 
So fierce a glare the noontide throws, 
But cloistered under massive boughs, 
Move their great jaws in dumb repose. . 
We mark, the pool’s lithe reeds among, 
No frog’s quaint gurgle, hollow-clear, 
And even the shrill cicada’s tongue 
Deserts the drowsy atmosphere. 


O torrid sun! your fire intense, 
Deadly and blinding though it be, 
Shall bring the gracious opulence 
Of ripened fruitage, rich to see ; 
And fain for purple, gold and red, 
The harvest-dower shall sunward smile, 
Which Autumn, radiant-raimented, 
Shall come to claim in royal style! 


FROM THE ADIRONDACKS. 


HAVE found out the way tothe Adirondacks! 
Itisaroyal road! You bring your own car- 
riage; your English groom waters the horses in 
the lake, or takes them out for an airing in 
blankets. 

You own a boat, two boats; a little one, a sort 
of trotting dog-boat for your own private fly-fish- 
ing, and a larger one, a family carriage with a back 
to the middle seat, and gaily painted paddles. 

You have a henchman or guide, who is your 
sworn slave and body-servant, and him you hire 
of Paul Smith at $2.50 per day. He goes up to 
your room to bring down your Ballard rifle and 
things, and your silver-reeled trout rod, and you 
seat yourself calmly in the boat. Your wife in veil 
and hat sits in the stern, and off you go. You 
bring home two trout in a net—your wife some 
water-lilies. She takes a drive in the barouche 
while you go after deer. You take vast luncheons 
of cold meat and “ berry ”-pie, and she takes only 
her lace parasol; but she brings home wild rasv- 
berries and graceful ferns, while you have seen 
nothing wild, but come back drooping, with the 
dogs ! 

But the journey hither! Plattsburg had a capi- 
tal hotel, but some Adirondack travelers recom- 
mended us to go on to Paul Smith’s at once. [had 
said that | must arrange to leave my luggage and 
make selections from it, for the wilderness, and 
that would take time. “Oh, no!” said Mr. Fouquet, 
the landlord, “‘ take your baggage along.” 

How this could be done in a “buck-board” 
wagon, I could not guess, but waited to see. 

“T must wait for a telegram from Keeseville,” I 
demurred. 

“You can telegraph from Paul Smith’s!” he 
said, laughing. This was enough; and at 7:30 
next morning we set off with our trunks. 

The coach was nearly forty feet in length, and 
would hold fifty or sixty passengers. An aisle ran 
from end to end between the seats, and a civil 
gentleman passed along it, collecting our tickets 
in a business-like manner. We had run twenty 
miles before we knew it, and presently were at Au 
Sable Forks, and must change coaches. 

Dear me! Now for the buck-board, I thought. 
Stepping to the other side of the platform, I was 
handed into a large stage-coach, swung high, built 
like the “ Continental” coaches, newly made, pad- 
ded, quilted, and lined with buff leather. We were 
drawn by four horses, and went breezily along. 

After riding an hour or two away from the sta- 
tion and toward the mountain, S., of course, wo- 
man-like, expressed a desire for what she might 
presume there was no earthly chance of getting, 
namely,a pink ribbon. She had already discarded 
her broad straw hat, and laid designing hands on 
my soft gray felt, and the pink ribbon was needed 
to transform it into a feminine coiffure, convenient 
for naps, as the coach rolled along. 

By this time, I felt like a veteran woodsman, 
equal to anyemergency. The coach stopped from 
time to time to leave a mail-bag at some way-side 
lime-kiln, and at the next stop I jumped out. I 
walked into a handsome store (Black Brook, I 
think, was the name on the cross-roads), the Adi- 
rondacks in sight, and bought the ribbon, correct 
to a shade! 

By noon we reached a place called Franklin 
Falls, where we got dinner. Here we had been 
told we could rest all night, if fatigued with the 
torture and jolting incident to a plank road (well 
made, too). Here again we changed stages. 

“ Now or never for the buck-board,” said I, with 
a groan, at last, and bethought me of my bones! 
We were handed into a stage, with comfortable 
padded seats and back, and went off, on a dirt- 
road now, at a round pace. As we approached the 
lake, S. all at once discovered she had left her 
veil. “Oh, mercy, what shall I do on account of 


the flies !” 
this region ! 

“W hat a pity!” said the fellow-passengers. “But, 
madam, you can take a piece of the mosquito net- 
ting, which doubtless you have in your trunk. Make 
a bag of it and wear it over your head, or even a 
piece of thin flannel would do!” said the sympa- 
thetic travelers. 

“ You are all provided, I suppose,” she remarked. 

“Oh, of course!” they chorused. ‘ Why Mr. B. 
and Mr. W. were so badly bitten on the neck, and 
I myself was so dreadfully bitten on the forehead, 
it nearly drove me frantic! So when we were 
here last Summer, we just wore these net-bags all 
the time, regardless of looks.” 

“* What shall I do?” said S., in despair. 

By this time we had got well on to St. Regis 
Lake and the howling wilderness, and a pretty 
time to regret your veil just as all hope of replacing 
it is utterly gone. . 

“ Driver, please stop the stage a minute.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

I jumped down; there was a country store in 
front of me, at the roadside. 

“Have you any material suitable for veils?” 

“Will you have barége or grenadine?” producing 
pieces of brown and green and gray and blue! S. 
being encouraged, got out also. “ Have you blue 
sewing silk ?” Skeins were produced of tle desired 
color—also black elastic cord! We could have 
bought a silk dress had that been Adirondack 
wear! 

On we drove a few miles further, and reached 
Paul Smith’s. The only house in the region, I 
grant, but “nary” log! Tomy disgust I noticed em- 
broidered muslin curtains hung in the parlor win- 
dows. The floor of this hut was of painted boards; 
rich velvet and plush rugs lay in front of the sofas’ 
and pier-table; two mirrors, lounges, easy-chairs, 
and a rosewood piano! 

Passing up the rather narrow stairs to my room, 
I heard the familiar click, click of the telegraph. 
There sat the operator as at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel! Note: We had to wait almost half a day for 
our message to be re-transmitted from Plattsburg 
to Keeseville. Thus much for coming here! 

My room is absolutely bare, but what else could 
one expect! It contains nothing in the world but 
a pretty set of cottage furniture, including a bu- 
reau with glass; a large bed with white counter- 
pane, ottoman, rocking-chair and table. There is 
no carpet on the floor, but the boards are painted, 
to be sure, and there are rugs at the bedside. But 
then a carpet isacarpet! Two windows are over- 
looking lake and mountain, the other “giving” on 
the forest. Broiled salmon, waffles, milk and 
honey, chops, steaks, eggs, and some trout are on 
the table daily. Silver-plated knives and forks 
(I keep my patent combination article, bought with 
my trout-lines, hidden carefully away). 

Yes, we have found the wilderness, and I cer- 


Black flies! so terrible in their bite in 


to rusticate we shall come back to New York. 
TaDDEO GADDI. 


By the by, I have seen nothing of that veil, since 
our arrival. I have searched for a square mile in 
the hope of seeing a black fly, but 

Mosquitos, trout, and such small deer, 


Alike declining to appear, 
We'll have to come another year. 


DR. ANSTIE ON STIMULANTS. * 


F the vexed questions in physiology those 
which relate to stimulants and narcotics are 
perhaps the most important. The importance of a 


fuller understanding than we now possess of the 


actual functions, and effect in the human system, 
of alcohol, opium, haschisch, tobacco, coca, tea, 
coffee, the betel nut, and other stimulant-nar- 
cotics becomes evident when we consider their 
literally world-wide use. Few who have not 
studied the subject are aware that in some form 
or other stimulation is almost universal. Von 
Bibra gives the facts in the matter thus: 

Coftee-leaves are taken, in the form of infusion, 
by two millions of the world’s inhabitants. 

Paraguay tea is taken by ten millions. 

Coca by as many. 

Chiccory, either pure or mixed with coffee, by 
forty millions. — 

Haschisch is eaten and smoked by three hun- 
dred millions. 

Cacao, either as chocolate or in some other form, 
by fifty millions. 

Opium is eaten and smoked by four hundred 
millions. 

Chinese tea is drunk by five hundred millions. 

And, finally, all the known nations of the world 
are addicted to the use of tebacco, chiefly in the 


‘form of smoke, otherwise by snuffing or chewing. 


In the “Chemistry of Common Life,” Professor 
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tainly heard a loon last night, but when we want] 


Johnston has shown upon an ingenious map that 
no considerable tract of the earth’s surface is 
without sone special indigenous narcotic plant of 
which the nations freely avail themselves, not 
merely for medicinal purposes, but for every-day 
life. Nor is this common use, says Dr. Anstie, a 
modern one; “there is absolutely no period of his- 
tory, as there is absolutely no nation upon earth, 
in which we do not find evidence of this custom.” 

To these broad and important facts the writers 
upon stimulants have paid too little attention. It 
is idle to urge, says Dr. Anstie, that a particular 
person “can be made to live in apparent health 
without the use of any of these substances, if the 
practical fact be that nations cannot and never 
have been able to, do without them ;” while he 
fully admits the immense injury which is wrought 
by the use of these substances as narcotics. 
Avoiding, however, the questions of morality in- 
volved in their use, he makes it his only object to 
define and limit, as accurately as possible, the 
physical agency of stimulants and narcotics. He 
sets to work to discover whether there is not 
some practical test by which to discriminate the 
effects which are hurtful from those which, as he 
says, “the instincts of men teach them to believe 
are useful.” To this end he has instituted a most 
careful inquiry into the history and the doctrine 
of stimulants and narcotics, adding to the body of 
his work an account of many careful researches 
of his own. 

He first considers the doctrine of stimulants in 
its historical development, giving an elaborate 
resumé of critical opinion upon the subject, from 
the time of Plato to the present day. With these 
early views of stimulants we have little concern 
at present; but Dr. Anstie soon comes to the 
criticism of a widely-accepted modern doctrine,— 
the popular belief that even the moderate use of 
stimulants is followed by a recoil, a depression of 
vital power corresponding to the temporary ex- 
altation produced by the stimulus. This view he 
denies, instancing the following case in support of 
his view : : 

**A fever patient often lies for days, taking an entirely 
insufficient quantity of common food to create new force 
in place of that so lavishly wasted by the stimulant medi- 
cine—possibly taking no such foodat all. Yet, at the end 


of a certain time, it may be many days, it is discovered that 
the necessity for the stimulant medicine has ceased or di- 


minished, not by the patient’s death, but by his having re- 


covered his energy so far as to digest common food. Nor 
is it possible to get over this difficulty by supposing that the 
tissues have been consumed to such an extent that force 
has been generated at the expense of bodily bulk; for the 
patients, if treated in this way, are comparatively very 
slightly emaciated on convalescence. Nor does it appear 
that there has been emaciation, so to speak, of the nervous 
system; for the patients recover intelligence, sensation, 
and voluntary movement, with great rapidity. On the the- 
ory that stimulant action is followed by a more than equiv- 
alent peril, we are entirely unable to explain those facts. 
But if we agree tO say that it is followed by a recoil not 
greater than, or not so great as, the original exaltation, the 
statement loses all importance: since this is exactly what 
follows after the digestion of atrue food.” 

This brings us to our author’s suggestions 
toward the reconstruction of the doctrine of 
stimulus. We must take our ideas of stimulation, 
he argues, not from the notion of a sharp thorn 
plunged suddenly into a sensitive tissue, but 
rather from that of a goad applied to the slug- 
gish ox, whose sensibilities are wounded no further 
than is sufficient to remind him of work which he 
has to dv, and can do very well if he likes to try. 
Stimulation, however, includes more than this in 
Dr. Anstie’s view ; it gives a supply of the mate- 
rials which are necessary for action. He assigns 
a long list of beneficial effects to genuine stimula- 
tion : The relief of pain, the removal of muscular 
spasm or convulsion, of general debility or fatigue, 
and of delirium, the production of healthy sleep, 
the support of the organism in the absence of 
ordinary food, and the local increase of nutrition 
where this is deficient,—these are among the more 
important effects produced, in Dr. Anstie’s judg- 


‘ment, by the powerful agents we have mentioned. 


Food, he says, “is the most powerful of stimu-. 
lants;” but he makes a more surprising statement 
than this; he claims that the testimony of fact and 
observation favor the view that stimulants are 
essentially a food. It is beyond question that 
stimulants may support life in the absence of 
ordinary food. Von Tschudi relates that an In- 
dian, sixty-two years of age, worked for him at 
excavation for five days and nights, consecutively, 
without any ordinary food at all, and with a very 
short allowance of sleep, being supported by the 
coca (the great Peruvian narcotic stimulant) 
which he chewed from time to time, and yet at 
the end of that period he was fresh enough to 
undergo a long journey. Tobacco Dr. Anstie 
reckons second to coca in its efficacy as a sup- 
plementary food, and alcohol third. He fully ad- 
mits that we are yet unable to explain the chemi- 
cal action of this substance upon the body,—a 
point which it is to hoped will not much longer 
defy the investigations of European chemists. 
But he says, referring to his own experiments and 
researches for proof, that 

* Alcohol taken alone, or with the addition only of small 


guantities of water, will prolong life greatly beyond the 
period at which it must cease if no nourishment, or if wa- 
ter only, bad been given; that in acute diseases it has not 
only supported life, but even the bulk of the body during 
many days of abstinence from common food; and that, in 
a few instances, persons have supported themselves almost 
solely on alcohol and inconsiderable quantities of water 


for years.”’ 


Opium is the last upon the list of substances for 
which Dr. Anstie claims a distinctly elementary 
character. 


These are, indeed, bold claims; but we think 
that our readers will be rather interested to learn 
the drift of scientific inquiry upon this deeply- 
important subject than alarmed at its boldness, 
even if it threatens to throw down that well-de- 
fined barrier which most of us had thought to 
exist between foods and stimulants. “ The only 
important difference,” says Dr. Anstie, “ between 
stimulant drugs and the substances ordinarily 
called foods is that the former make no considera- 
ble positive increment to the bulk of the tissues.” 
And he proposes, finally, to define stimulants as 
“agents which, by their direct action, tend to 
rectify some deficient or too redundant natural 
action or tendency ;” while he would refuse the 
name of stimulants to agents “ which produce ex- 
cessive and morbid action of any kind in the 
organism, even though smaller doses of them 
really act in a stimulant manner.” 


This brings us to the second of the leading 
thoughts in this volume,—the distinction between 
stimulants and narcotics. There is no such thing, 
says Dr. Anstie, as “ over-stimulation.” When a 
stimulant, as alcohol or opium, is given in too 
large a dose, a wholly new set of effects are 
caused,—effects that differ not in degree, but in 
kind from those of true stimulation. In narcosis 
proper the nervous system is deprived, by a poi- 
soned blood-supply, with greater or less rapidity, 
of its vi‘al characteristics. Narcosis tends to 
produce death of the organism by means of such 
deprivation. From the ravings of De Quincey 
under opium to the frenzy of the drunken Irish- 
man who stamps upon his wife and dashes out his 
children’s brains, we have a vast range of morbid 
phenomena,—phenomena that tend downward, 
both physically and spiritually, as distinctly as 
the phenomena of true stimulation, acccording to 
Dr. Anstie’s claim, tend to the opposite direction. 
If stimulus is an alimentary process, narcosis, 
caused by a larger dose of the same substance, is 
nothing less than poisoning. The distinction is 
most definite and important. Where, then, to 
draw the line between st:mulants and narcotics ? 


Between these two wholly distinct conditions of 
“stimulation” and “narcosis,” says Dr. Anstie, 
there is a “poison-line.” This “ poison-line” can 
sometimes be shifted; thus in certain diseases 
enormous doses of alcohol or of opium can be 
taken without producing any of the phenomena 
of diseases, but on the contrary, as is well-known, 
with the best results tothe patient. Contrary to 
popular belief, Dr. Anstie claims that the “ poison- 
line” is not shifted by the habit of using a par- 
ticular stimulant in moderation,—i. ¢., strictly as 
a stimulant according to his definition. It is 
only, he says, when the tippler or the opium- 
eater has transcended the stimulant dose and be- 
gun to take the narcotic dose of the given sub- 
stance that he becomes a drunkard. “ Herein,” 
says he, “lies the baser part of narcotic tempta- 
tion. The genuine debauchee of narcotism loves 
to be drunk with his particular narcotic. He loves 
to be carried away from all the aetual surround- 
ings of life and placed in a fool’s paradise filled 
with illusions of sensual delight. .... This de- 
sire to be drunk is the secret of the hopelessly 
downward progress of the ordinary victimofintem- 
perance. .... This moral debasement has often 
appeared to me more inherent in the individual's 
own character than dependent upon the progres- 
sive action of the narcotic, mischievous as that 
may be. The explanation of the non-pro- 
duction of the ordinary phenomena of narcosis in 
persons who are habitual abusers of narcotics 
amounts, probably, to this,—that a certain portion 
of nervous tissue has been rendered useless for 
its ordinary purposes.” 

Dr. Anstie concludes of narcotics that they pro- 
duce gradual paralysis ef the various portions 
of the nervous systems; that most narcotics, 
when given in smaller doses than those required 
to cause the lesser degrees of narcotics, act as 
stimuiants; but that this stimulant action, of 
which we have already spoken, is not produced 
even in the slightest degree by narcotic doses. 
True stimulation, he adds, is the supply of soms 
missing influence requisite to the maintenanee of 
that balance of the powers and materials of exist- 
ence which we call life; nor isthe action of true 
stimulants “followed by any other recoil than 
that which is implied in the gradual cessation of 
their action. . ... What is called the recoil from 
the stimulant action of a true narcotic is, in fact, 
simply the advent of narcosis owing to a large 
impregnation of the blood with the agent.” In 


short, he says—and this is the most important 
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position advanced in the present work—that 
stimulation has not the slightest share in the 
work of narcosis ; and he asserts a radical] differ- 
ence,—not merely one of degree,—to exist be- 
tween the action of small and of large doses of the 
substances whichean produce both effects. (P. 265.) 

Dr. Anstie sums up as follows the main conclu- 
sions to which he has arrived. Narcosis is a 
purely paralyzing process, and not strictly reme- 
dial, yet it may be employed for a temporary pur- 
pose, as in producing insensibility by the use of 
chloroform. The real curative effect, in medici- 
nal doses, of what we improperly call narcotics 
is a beneficial stimulation. When a particular 
symptom, as pain, can only be relieved by nar- 
cotic doses of any drug, the medicine is probably 
an altogether improper one for the case; and in 
such instances the substitution of another stimu- 
lant, or of appropriate food, will usually produce 
the desired effect. 

Such is an outline of the argument of the most 
important book that has lately appeared upon 
stimulants. While we cannot agree with all its 
conclusions, we cannot but hope that other authors 
will contribute to this investigation in a spirit of 
equal sincerity and thoroughness. T. M. C. 


AT REST. 


BY DELLA WHITNEY. 


“J AS Death come to her at last? 
Are her days of darkness passed ? 
Isshe gone? 
Well, her life-work is all done. 
Fold the white hands on her breast— 
Let her rest! 


We should shed some bitter tears, 
Had she known no doubts, or fears, © 
And no pain; 
But her thwarted life in vain 
Strove its griefs to overleap— 
Why then weep? 


In the thirty years scarce sped, 

She was born and married! Dead, 
Lies she, here. 

And around her narrow bier 

Ghosts in legions with us sit, 
Watching it! 


Ghosts of hopes too long deferred ; 

How she saw them die, no word, 
And no moan, 

From her lips (since she is done 

Henceforth with each sob, and sigh), 
Will reply! © 


For she rests, you see! The balm 

Of Death’s solemn, voiceless calm, 
Heals each wound ; 

And the p’ace seems holy ground, 

Where a soul so tired ot strife 
Enters Life! 


Life immortal! Let us pray 
God will give her leave to-day 
To fillup 
With the wine of Joy, the cup 
Held inverted here by Fate, 

In her hate! 


She was very good and fair; 
How could He let pain, and care, 
And deceit, 
And base wrong, with rampant feet, 
Trample her to death this way? 
Tell me, pray! 


God forgive me! For, at best, 

Life’s a problem, and the test 
That applies, 

Not upon the surface lies ! 

All depends on what is gained— 
Or attained ! 


Her life-problem Gcd, to-day, 
Solves in his own righteous way. 
She, for bread 
Of Love, lifted empty hands,—instead 
He puts Heav’n inthem! "Tis best! 
Let her rest! 


MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY MENDERGON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister's Wooing,” 


CHAPTER XXXAIL, 
THE MATCH GAME. 


HE lawn at Clairmont made a brilliant spec- 
tacle, all laid out with different croquet sets. 

The turf was like velvet, and adjoining every 
ground was a marquise tent, with seats and every 
commodious provision for repairing at once any 
temporary derangement of the feminine toilet. 
‘The fluttering of gay flags and pennons from these 
various tents gave an airy and breezy look to the 
same, and immediately we formed ourselves into 
sets, andthe games began. It had been arranged 
that the preliminary playing should take place 
immediately, and the mateh game be reserved till 
after lunch. The various fancy costumes of the 
players, lit up by the bright sunshine, and con- 
trasted with the emerald green of the lawn, form- 
ed 2 brilliant and animated tableau, watched 
with {nterest by groups of non-combatants from 
rustic geets Tunder the trees. Of course everybody 
was a little pervous in the trial games, and there 
was the usual amount of ill luck, and of * Ohs and 
Abs” of success or failure. I made myself a “ boo- 
by” twice, in that unaccountable way that seems 
Fike fatality favored of the fates, artd then sudden- 
ly made two wickets at once, seized an antagonist’s 
ball, and went with it at one Heht through the side 
wicket, the middle and-other side wicket up to the 
stake and down again, through the middl wicket 
to the stake again, afd then strhek back a glori- 


prodigiously lucky runs, when one’s ball goes ex- 
actly where it is intended, and stops exactly in the 
right place, and though it was mostly owing to good 
luck, with the usual prestige of success I was cov- 
ered with glory and congratulations, asad my part- 
ner, Miss Sophie Elmore, herself a champion at 
croquet, was pleased to express most ynbounded 
admiration, especially as our side came out decid- 
edly victorious. 

Miss Sophie, a neat little vigorous brmette, in a 
ravishing fancy croquet-suit, entered into the 
game with all that whole-hearted ardor which 
makes women such terrible combatants: 

“Oh, I do hope that we shall be in at that final 
match-game !” she said, with a charming abandon 
of manner. “I should so like to beat Eva Van 
Arsdel. Those Van Arsdels always expect to car- 
ry all before them, and it rather provokes me, I 
confess. Now, with you to help me, Mr, Hender- 
son, I am sure we could beat.” | 

“Don’t put too much faith in my accidental run 
of luck,” I said; “‘ one swallow does not make a 
‘summer.’” 

“Oh, I’m quite sure by the way you managed 
your game that it wasn’t luck. But you see I want 
to try with Eva Van Arsdel again, for she and I 
were held to be the best players at Newport last 
summer, and she beat in the last ‘rubber’ we 
played. It was so provoking—just one slip of 
the mallet that ruined me. You know, some- 
times, how your mallet will turn in your hands. 
She made just such a slip and took the stroke over 
again. Now that is what I never will do, you see,” 
&c., &c. 
In short, I could see that for pretty Miss Sophie, 
at present, croquet was to all intents and purposes, 
the whole game of life, that every spangle and 
every hair-pin about her were vital with excite- 
ment to win. 

After lunch came the ballot for the combatants 
who were to play the deciding game, and the par- 
ties elected were: Miss Sophie Elmore, Miss Eva 
Van Arsdel, Mr. Sydney, and myself. 

“‘Miss Van Arsdel,” said Mr. Sydney, “you must 
be my captain. After the feats that you and Mr. 
Henderson have been performing it would be im- 
possible to allow you both on one side.” 

“T think just as likely as not you will be worst- 
ed for your pains,” said Eva. “I know Sophie of 
old for a terrible antagonist, and when she pulls 
on her croquet-gloves like that, it means war to 
the knife, and no quarter. So, my dear, begin the 
tournament.” 

The wickets were arranged at extra distances 
upon this trial ground, and it was hardly prudent 
to attempt making two wickets at once, but Miss 
Sophie played in the adventurous style, and sent 
her ball with a vigorous tap not only through both 
the tirst wickets, but so far ahead that it was en- 
tangled in the wires of the middle wicket, in a 
way that made it impossible to give it a fair stroke. 
“ Now, how vexatious !” she cried. 

‘‘T have two extra strokes for my two wickets, 
but I shall make nothing by it.” In fact, Miss So- 
phie, with two nervous hits, succeeded only in 
placing her ball exactly where with fair luck the 
next player must be sure to get it. 

Eva now came through the two first wickets, one 
at a time, and with a well-directed tap took pos- 
session of Miss Sophie, who groaned audibly, “Oh, 
now she’s got me! well, there’s no saying now 
where she’ll stop.” 

In fact, Miss Eva performed very skillfully the 
role of the “cat who doth play, and after—slay.” 
She was perfect mistress of the tactics of split- 
shots, which sent her antagonist’s ball one side the 
wicket and hers the other, and all the other mys- 
teries, and she used them well, till she had been up 
and hit the stake and come down to the middle 
wicket, when her luck failed. 

Then. came my turn, and I came through the 
first two wickets, struck her ball and used it for 
the two next wickets, till I came near my partner, 
when with a prosperous split-shot I sent her off to 
distant regions, struck my partner’s ball, put it 
through its wicket, and came and stationed myself 
within its reach for future use. 

Then came Mr. Sydney with a vigorous success- 
ion of bits, and knocked us apart ; sent one to one 
side of the ground, and one to the other, and went 
gallantly up to his partner. By this time our 
blood was thoroughly up, and the game became as 
Eva prophesied, “war to the knife.” Mohawk in- 
dians could not have been more merciless in pur- 
poses of utter mischief to each other than we, and 
for a while it seemed as if nothing was done but to 
attack each other’s balls, and send them as far as 
possible to the uttermost part of the grounds, As 
each had about equal skill in making long shots 
the re-union however was constantly effected, and 
thus each in turn were beaten back from the wick- 
ets, till it seemed for a while that the game would 
make no progress. 

At last, however, one slip of our antagonists 
threw the power into our hands, and Miss Sophie 
used it to take herself and me up through three 
wickets to the stake, and thence down again till 
the intricate middle wicket stopped our course. 

A burst of cheering greeted her success, and the 
dark little lady seemed to glow like a coal of fire. 
I wasn’t sure that sparks did not snap from her 
eyes as she ended her performance with a croquet 
that sent Eva’s ball spinning to the most inacces- 
sible distances. 3 

A well-pointed shot from Wat Sydney again 
turned the tide of battle, and routed the victors, 
| while he went to the rescue of the banished prin- 


pus rover to join my partner, It was ome of those'| cess, and took her back to position. 


Every turn of the tide, and every good shot was 
hailed with cheers, and the excitement became in- 
tense. There were points in the battle as hard to 
carry as the Malakoff, and we did nothing 
but fight, without advancing a step. It seemed 
for a while that none of us would ever so far get 
the advantage of another as to pass that down- 
ward middle wicket. Every successive step was- 
won by battles. The ladies were so excited that 
they seemed two flames of fire. Every nerve in 
them was alive, and we men felt ourselves only 
clumsy instruments of their enkindled ardor. We 
were ordered about, commanded, rebuked, encour- 
aged, and cheered on to the fray with a pungency 
and vigor of decision that made us quite second- 
ary characters in the scene. At last a fortunate 
stroke gave Miss Sophie the command of the game, 
and she dashed through the middle wicket, sent 
Eva’s ball to farthest regions up, and Mr. Sydney’s 
down to the stake, took mine with her in her vie- 
torious race through wicket after wicket, quite 
through to the stake, and then leaving me fora 
moment: she croqueted Sydney’s ball against the 
stake, and put it out. A general cheer and shouts 
of “ victory” arose. 

“We've got it! We're quite sure to go out the 
next move!” she said, in triumph, as she left her 
ball by my side. “She never can hit at that dis- 
tance.” . | 

“T ean try, though,” said Eva, walking across 
the ground, and taking her place by her ball, pale 
and resolved, with a concentrated calmness, She 
sighted the balls deliberately, poised her mallet, 
took aim, and gave a well-considered stroke. Like 
a straight-aimed arrow the ball flew across the 
green, through the final wicket, and struck Sophie’s 
ball! 

A general cheering arose, and the victorious 
markswoman walked deliberately down to finish 
her work. One stroke put Sophie out of the com- 
bat, the next struck upon me and then from me up 
to the head of the two last wickets that yet re- 
mained to be made. She came through these with 
one straight stroke, and hit me again. 

“Now for it,” she said, setting her red-booted 
foot firmly on the ball, and with one virulent 
tap, away flew my ball to the other end of the 
ground, while at the same time hers hit the stake 
and the victory was won. 

A general shout, and three cheers, and all the 
spectators started from their seats like a troop of 
gay tropical birds, and came flocking around the 
victors. 

I knelt down, and laid my mallet at her feet. 
“ Beautiful princess!” said I, “behold your ene- 
mies, conquered, await your sentence.” 

“ Arise, Sir Knight,” she said, laughing; “TI sen- 
tence you to write a ballad describing this battle. 
Come, Sophie,” she added, turning gaily to the 
brunette, “‘let’s shake hands onit. Youshall have 
your revenge of me at Newport this summer,” and 
the two rival fair ones shook hands in all apparent 
amity. 

Wat Sydney now advancing presented the prize 
with a gallant bow, and Eva accepted it gracious- 
ly, and fastened the blue scarf that floated over 
her shoulder with it, and then the whole party ad- 
journed to another portion of the lawn, which had 
been arranged for dancing; the music struck 
up and soon we were all joining in the dance with 
a general hilarity. 

And so ended the day at Clairmont, and we 
came home under a broad full moon, to the sound 
of music on the waters. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
@ (Eva Van Arsdel to Isabel Convers.] 

My Dearest Belle :—Since I last wrote you won- 
drous things have taken place, and of course 1 
must keep you au courant. . 

In the first place Mr. Sydney came back to our 
horizon like a comet in a blaze of glory. The first 
harbinger of his return was not himself in pro- 
pria, but cards for a croquet féte up at Clairmont 
got up with the last degree of elegance. 

Mr. Sydney, it appears, understands the eftect 
of a gilded frame to set off a picture, and so re- 
solved to manifest himself to us in all his sur- 
roundings at Clairmont. | 

The party was to be very select and recherché, 
and of course everybody was just wild to go, and 
the Elmores in particular were on the qui vive to 
know if we had invitations before them. Sophia 
Elmore called down for nothing but to see. We 
had all the satisfaction there was to be got in 
showing her our cards and letting her know that 
they had come two days sooner than theirs. Aunt 
Maria continued to give them to understand that 
Mr. Sydney gave the entertainment mostly on my 
account, which I think was assuming quite too 
much in the case. I am positively tired of these 
mean little rivalries and these races that are run 
between families. 

It is thought that Sophia Elmore is quite fas- 
cinated by Mr. Sydney. Sophia is a nice, spirited 
girl, with a good, generous heart as I believe, and 
it’s a thousand pities she shouldn’t have him if she 
cares for him, 

But, to my story. You may imagine the fuss at 
Tullegig’s. Of course we belong to the class who 
live in the enjoyment of “ nothing to wear,” and 
the first result of a projected entertainment is to 
throw us all on our knees before Tullegig, who 
queens it over us accordingly. | 

I was just dying to find out if a certain person 
was to be there. Of late our intercourse has been 
a0 very stately and diplomatic that it, really be- 
comes exciting. He has avoided every appearance 


of intimacy, every approach to our old confiden- 
tial standing, and yet apparently for the life of him 
cannot keep from taking views of me at safe dis- 
tance; s0,as I said, it was something to see if he 
would be there. 

As to Clairmont, I think in the course of my 
life I have seen fine grounds, fine houses, fine 
-furniture, and fine fétes before. Nevertheless I 
must do Sydney the justice to say that he 
gave a most charming and beautiful entertain- 
ment where everything was just as lovely as 
could be. We went up ona splendid boat to the 
sound of music. We had a magnificent lunch 
under the trees, and there were arrangements for 
four games to go on at once, which made a gay 
and animated tableau. All the girls wore the 
prettiest costumes you can imagine, each one 
seeming prettier than the other; and when they 
were all moving about in the game it made a 
bright, cheerful effect. Mr. Henderson was there 
and distinguished himself to such a degree that 
he was appointed one of the four who were to 
play a match- game in conclusion for a prize. Curi- 
ously enough he played with Sophia against Syd- 
ney and myself. How we did fight! Sophie is 
one of these girls that feel everything to the tips 
of their tingers, and I am another, and if we didn’t 
make those men bestir themselves! I fancy they 
found women rulers were of a kind to keep men 
pretty busy. 

I can imagine the excitement we women would 
make of an election if we should ever get into 
polities. Would we not croquet our adversaries’ 
balls, and make stunning split-shots in parties, 
and wire ourselves artfully behind wickets, and 
do all sorts of perplexing things? I confess if the 
excitement should get to be half as great as in 
playing croquet, I should tremble to think of it. 

Well, it was some excitement at all events to 
play against each other, he and I. Didn’t I seek 
out his ball, didn’t I pursue it, beat it back from 
wickets, come on it with most surprising and un- 
expected shots? Sophie fought with desperation 
on the other side, and at last they seemed to have 
carried the day, there was but one stroke wanting 
to put them out; they had killed Sydney at the 
stake and banished me to the farthest extremities 
of the ground. Mamma always said I had the 
genius for emergencies, and if you'll believe me I 
struck quite across the ground and hit Sophie’s 
ball and sent it out, and then I took his back to 
make my two last wickets with, and finally with 
an imposing coup de théatre I croqueted him to 
the other end of the ground, and went out amid 
thunders of applause. He took it with great 
presence of mind, knelt down and laid the mallet 
handsomely at my feet, and professed to deliver 
himself captive, and I imposed it on him as a task 
to write a ballad descriptive of the encounter. So 
he was shut up for about half an hour in the 
library, and come out with a very fine and funny 
ballad in Chevy Chase measure describing our 
exploits, which was read under the trees, and 
cheered and encored in the liveliest manner possi- 
ble. 

On the whole, Mr. Henderson may be said to 
have had quite a society success yesterday, as I 
heard him very much admired, and the Elmores 
overwhelmed him with pressing invitations to 
cal], to come to their soirées, etc., etc. You see 
these Elmores have everything money can buy, 
and so they are distracted to be literary, or at 
least to have literary people in their train, and 
they have always been wanting to get Henderson 
and Jim Fellows to their. receptions. So I heard 
Mrs. Elmore overwhelming him with compli- 
ments on his poem in a way that quite amused 
me, for I knew enough of him to know exactly 
how all this seemed to him. He is of all persons 
one of the most difficult to flatter, and has the 
keenest sense of the ridiculous; and Mrs. Elmore’s 
style is as if one should empty a bushel basket of 
peaches or grapeg-on your head instead of pass- 
ing the fruit dish. 

But I am so busy traducing my neighbors that | 
forgot to say I won the croquet prize, which was 
duly presented. It wasa gold croquet mallet set 
as a pin with four balls of emerald, ametbyst, 
ruby, and topaz depending from it. It had quite 
an Kitruscan effect and was very pretty, but when 
[saw how much Sophia really took the defeat to 
heart, my soul was moved for her and I made a 
peace-offering by getting her to accept it. It was 
not easy at first, but I made a point of it and in- 
sisted upon it with all my logic, telling her that in 
point of skill she had really won the game, that 
my last stroke was only a lucky accident, and you 
know | can generally talk people into almost 
anything I set my heart on, and so as Sophie was 
flattered by my estimate of her ‘skill and as the 
bauble is a pretty one, I wanted her totake it. | 
am tired and sick of this fuss between the Elmores 
and us, and don’t mean to have more of it, for 
Sophie really is a nice girl, and not a bit more 
spoiled than any of the rest of us, notwithstanding 
all the nonsense of her family, and she and I have 
agreed to be fast friends for the future, whatever 
may come. . 

1 had one other motive in this move. I never 
have accepted jewelry from Sydney, and I was 
quite willing to be rid of this. If I could only 
croquet his heart down to Sophie to use, it might 
be a nice thing. I fancy she would like it. 

I managed my cards quite adroitly all day to 
avoid a téte-a-téte interview with Sydney. I was 
careful always to be in the center of a group of two 
or three, and when he asked me to walk through 
the conservatories with him I said, “Come, Amy 


and Jane.” and took them along. 
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kind, though I could see that he saw me wherever 
I went. Do these creatures suppose we don’t see 
their eyes, and fancy that they conceal their feel- 
ings? I am perfectly certain that whatever the 
matter is, he thinks as much of me as eyer he did. 

Well, it was moonlight and music all the way 
home, the band playing the most heart-breaking, en- 
trancing harmonies from Beethoven and melodies 
from Schubert, and then Wat Sydney annoyed me 
beyond measure by keeping up a distracting chit- 
chat when I wanted to be quiet and listen. He 
cares nothing for music, and people who don’t 
are like flies, they have no mercy and never will 
leave you a quiet moment. The other one went 
off and sat by himself, gazed at the moon and 
heard the music all in the most proper and roman- 
tie style, and looked like a handsome tenor at an 


opera. 


So far, my dear, the history of our affairs. But 
something more surprising than ever you heard 
has just happened, and I must hasten to jot it 
down. 

Yesterday afternoon, being worried and wearied 
with the day before, I left your letter, as you see, 
and teased Ida to go out driving with me in the 
Park. She had promised Effie St. Clere to sketch 
some patterns of arbors and garden seats that are 
there for her new place at Fern Valley, and I had 
resolved on a lonely ramble to clear my heart and 
brain. 

Moreover, the last time I was there I saw from 
one of the bridges a very pretty cascade falling 
into a charming little wooded lake in the distance. 
[ resolved to goin search of this same cascade 
which is deep in a shady labyrinth of paths. 

Well, it was a most lovely perfect day, and we 
left our carriage at the terrace and started off for 
our ramble, Ida with her sketch-book in hand. 

She was very soon hard at work ata rustic sum- 
mer-house while I plunged into a woody tangle 
of paths guided only by the distant sound of the 
cascades. It was toward evening and the paths 
seemed quite solitary, for I met not a creature. I 
might really have thought I was among the ferns 
and white birches up in Conway, or anywhere in 
the mountains, it was so perfectly mossy and wild |} i 
and solitary. A flock of wild geese seemed to be 
making an odd sort of outlandish noise, far in a 
deep, dark tangle of bushes, and it appeared to] j 
me to produce the impression of utter solitude 
more than anything else. Evidently it was a sort 
of wild lair seldom invaded. I still heard the 
noise of the cascade through a thicket of leaves, 
but could not get a sight of it. Sometimes it 
seemed near and sometimes far off, but at last I 
thought I hit upon a winding path that seemed to 


As to somebody else, he made no attempt of the | persnade me to this engagement. I refused Mr. 


Sydney out and outin the beginning. She per- 
suaded me to allow him to continue his attentions 
in hopes of changing my mind, but it never has 
changed.” 

He grew agitated and spoke very quickly. 

“ Ah, Miss Van Arsdel, if J only might hope for 
success were I to make the same offer!” 

“TI shouldn’t be surprised if you might,” said I— 
and then I had a little shiver of horror at what 
I had done, in my indignation at the others and 
my thorough belief in him, for after all he hadn’t 
“‘made the same offer,” you know! However, I 
might have spared myself that compunction, 
for I heard a quick cry of “Eva!” and then 
there followed a sert of electric flash and a con- 
fusion of wild words which really I cannot re- 


member only the next I knew, we were walking 


together arm in arm. 
“What a talk we had, and what a walk up and 


down those tangled alleys! going over everything 
and explaining everything. It was a bright long 
twilight and the great silver moon rose upon us 
while yet we were talking. After a while I heard 
Ida calling up and down the paths forme. She 
came up and met us with her sketch-book under 
her arm.” | 


“Tda, we're engaged, Harry and I,” I said. 
“So I thought,” she said, looking at us kindly 


and stretching out both hands. 


I took one and he the other. ; 
“Do you think I have any chance with your 


parents ?” asked Harry. 


“T think,” said Ida, “ that you will find trouble 


at first, but you may rely on Eva, she will never 
change ; but we must go home.” 


“Yes,” said I, “it would not do to introduce the 


matter by getting up a domestic alarm and send- 
ing a party to drag the lake for us; we must drive 
home in a peaceable, orderly manner,” and so, it 
being agreed among us that I should try my dip- 
lomatic powers on mamma first, and Harry should 
speak to papa afterward, we drove home. 


Well, now Belle, it is all over—the mystery I 


mean ; and the struggle with the powers, that bids 
to begin. 
thing of all others most personal and individual, 


How odd it is that marriage, which is a 


sathing where all your friends want you to act 


to please them ! 


Mamma probably in her day felt toward papa 
ust as I feel, but Iam sure she.will be drowned 


in despair that I cannot see Wat Sydney with her 
eyes, and that I do choose to see Harry with mine. 
But it isn’t mamma that is to live with him, it is J ; 
it is my fearful venture for life, not hers. I am to 
give the right to have and to hold me till life’s 
end. When I think of that I wonder I am not 
afraid to risk it with any man, but with him I am 


promise to take me toit. It wound round a de-j|not. I know him so intimately and trust him so 


clivity and I could tell by the sound I was ap- 
proaching the water. I was quite animated and 
ran forward till a sudden turn brought me to the 
head of the cascade where there was a railing and 


entirely. 


What a laugh I gave him last night, telling 


him how foolishly he had acted; he likes to have 
me take him off, and seemed perfectly astonished 


one seat, and as 1 came running down I saw sud- | that I had had the perspicuity to read his feelings. 


denly a man with a book in his hand sitting on 
this seat, and it was Mr. Henderson. 

He rose up when he saw me and looked pale, but 
an expression of perfectly rapturous delight passed 
over his face as I checked myself astonished. 

“Miss Van Arsdel!” he said. ‘‘To what happy 
fate do I owe this good fortune !”. 

Il recovered myself and said ethat “I was not 


These men, my dear, have a kind of innocent stu- 
pidity in matters of this kind that is refreshing! 


Well, if lam not mistaken, there was one bliss- 


ful individual sent home in New York last night, 
notwithstanding the terrors of the ‘ stern parents,’ 
that are yet to be encountered. . 


How I do chatter on! Well, my dear Belle, 


you see [ have kept my word. I always told you 


aware of any particular good fortune in the case.” | that I would let you know when I was engaged, the 


“Not to you, perhaps,” he said, “but to me. 
I have seen nothing of you for so long,” he 
added, rather piteously. 

“There has been nothing that I am aware of to 
prevent your seeing me,” I said. “If Mr. Hen- 
derson chooses to make himself strange to his 
friends it is his own affair.” He looked con- 
fused and murmured something about “ many en- 
gagements and business.” 

“Mr. Henderson, you will excuse me,” said I, 
resalved not to have this sort of thing go on any 
longer. “‘ You have always been treated at our 
house as an intimate and valued friend ; of late 
you seem to prefer to act like a ceremonious 
stranger.” 

“Indeed, you mistake me, entirely, Miss Van 
Arsdel,” he said, eagerly. “You must know my 
feelings; you must appreciate my reasons; you 
see why I cannot and ought not.” 

“T am quite in the dark as to both,” I said. “I 
cannot see any reason why we should not be on 
the old footing, Iam sure. You have acted of late 
as if you were afraid to meet me ; it is all perfect- 
ly unaccountable to me. Why should you do so? 
What reason can there be ?” ! 

“Because,” he said, with a sort of desperation, 
“because I love you, Miss Van Arsdel. Because I 
always shall love you too well to associate with 
you as the wife or betrothed bride of another 
man.” 

“There is no occasion you should, Mr. Hender- 
son. I am not, so far as I understand, either wife 
or betrothed to any man,” I said. 

He looked perfectly thunderstruck. 

“Yet I heard it from the best autiority.” 

“From what authority ?” said I, “ for I deny it.” 

“ Your mother.” 

“My mother?” I was thunderstruck in my turn ; 
here it was to be sure. Poor mamma! I saw 
through the whole mystery. 

“ Your mother told me,” he went on, “ that there 
was a tacit engagement which was to be declared 
on Mr. Sydney's return, and cautioned we against 
an undue intimacy.” 

“My mother,” I said, “has done he 


very first of any one, and now hereitis. You may 
make the most of it and tell whom you please, for I 
shall never change. 
mond. 


I am as firm as Ben Lo- 
Ever your loving EVA. 


[To be Continued. } 


LBCTURE-ROOM TALK.* 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


O the statement that when men become Chris- 
tians they are taught to feel the radical sin- 


fulness of their nature, and the indispensable need 
which they have, not only of the forgiveness of 
God, but of the divine power to inspire and carry 
on a true Christian life, multitudes of persons 
demur. They do not believe that the doctrine of 
human sinfulness as it has been taught is conform- 
able to fact nor justifiable by any right reasoning; 
und [ propose to consider this train of thought in 
the form of objections and answers. 


First, it is objected, ‘Ils sin anything more than 


the imperfection of our being? Is it anything more 
than the roughness and friction of a new machine 
set to work in untried circumstances? Would men, 
if they were not ignorant, be half as sinful as they 
are? If men were born with a knowledge of the 
functions which they are to perform, would they 
be as sinful as they are? Is what is called sin any- 
thing more than simply inexperience? When a 
child at school begins to learn a science, and stum- 
bles in ideas, and in attempts to work out the 
processes, we call itcrudeness. When a child, learn- 
ing a trade, notwithstanding his best endeavors, 
mismeasures, misadjusts, mars, or spoils, rather than 
fashions, we simply say that he is untaught and 
unskillful. We do not say that the apprentice is 
sinful.” 


So men carry this analogy into the social and 


moral nature, and say, sin anything more than 
that men, as they do not know how to use their 
hands when they are born, do not know how to use 


* Reported expressly for Tax CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
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their thoughts until by a process of education they 
have learned how? Is it not a mistake to suppose 
that sin is anything more than this: that men have 
been endoweil with an apparatus of faculties which 
they have net been taught to use, and which they 
do not knov how to use?”’’ 

I suppose this objection exactly covers the ground 
inteuded by the word infirmity. 

“ For we hare not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feelng of our infirmities, but wes in all points 
tempted like 1s we are, yet without sin.” 

There canbe no question that many of the things 
which are cglled sinful are in the eye of God simply 
infirmities. Many of the things which men call 
sin are simply inexpertness, untaughtness, rude- 
ness, of beiags that have te be educated into capaci- 
ty through faculty. But, admitting all that, is 
there nothing beyond? Is there no such thing as 
deliberate choice against knowledge, and not from 
want of it! Are there no such things in men as 
setting aside what they understand to be the best 
part of ther nature in favor of what they admit to 
be the worst part? Is it not in the consciousness of 
every man; that, while he goes through a proba- 
tionary orapprentice system by which he is learn. 
ing how te use his faculties, when he has learned 
how to use them he perverts that knowledge? And 
who does not know that if he were to bring up 
every separate feeling of his nature, and arrnaign it 
by the side of reason, he would find that in his 
practice he comes short of his knowledge ? 

If a manwere to ask himself, ‘‘Does reason ap- 
prove the way in which I exercise my affections ?” 
he would be obliged to say, “I act unreason- 
ably every day, in my affections.’”’ Bring up the 
engineering passions, the master forces of the soul, 
by which God meant to drive life, as steam and the 
engine drive the ship, and asks every man, Have 
your passions been piloted, or have they run away 
with the hull? Are you conscious that when you 
sin a great deal it is largely on account of ignorance 
and undevelopment? And are you conscious that 
when you have reached a certain point, sin multi- 
plies, and you deliberately employ faculty after 
faculty for gaining things that you know to be 
wrong beforehand, and afterward attempt to 
cov: rup and tone down by promises and excuses? 


We do not differ as to the point that thereis a 
great deal of ignorance which must not be con- 
founded with sin, and which is prior to it; but the 
point is evaded, that when a man is learned and has 
become skillful, the sin begins to show itself in 
more aggravated forms. And I affirm that men’s 
selfishness is not predominant when they are yet in 
a callow and unfledged state. It is when their 
wings are grown and their feathers are strong that 
they become Dirds of prey. 

But it is said, ‘“‘In the Bible sin is described as 

‘leprosy,’ ‘fever,’ sickness,’ ‘captivity,’ and ‘ bond- 
age’; and is it possible that there is a state of 
faculty running through the whole economy of the 
mind that in any proper respect answers to these 
vehement and striking figures? Could it be a mat- 
ter of dispute if it wereso? Would not men know 
about it without any argument 
I put my reply in two forms. First, nothing is 
more common than for men to bein a state of which 
they are not conscious. A man that is selfish is 
probably the last one that believes it. There is not 
aman in the whole community who does not know 
it except himself. Where do you find a consciously 
selfish man? The ancients had a proverb, thata 
man carries two sacks across his shoulders, one 
opening behind and the other before, and that in 
the one which opens behind he carries his sins, 
while in the one that opens before he carries his 
neighbors’ sins. Selfish men think that there are 
ever so many selfish men, but that they are not of 
them; while their neighbors know that they are 
selfish. And so aman may be proud or unrefined, 
and not know it. And when things are so, do you 
argue that if a man were sinful he would be con- 
scious of it? Facts answer this objection. 


There is another mode of answering it. I ask you 
whether, when you look at the human race as a 
race, the outworkings of men’s dispositions do not 
justify the causticity and flagrancy of the word sin 
in its original sense, as it is used in the word of God. 
There it is considered as a poison. It is treated as 
death. It is regarded as subjugation. It is describ- 
ed as disfranchisement. And what has been the 
history of the race from the beginning of the 
world down to the present day? Have all the in- 
struments reared for the government of men been 
those of a harmless and quiet and peaceable race? 
What is the history of legislation? If you want to 
learn the character of men, read, not theological 
books but the criminal code. Ask jails and prisons 
and hospitals what men are. Ask armies and bom- 
barding fleets what they are. Since the world be- 
gan there has been war somewhere. Everywhere 
and always man is the most ravaging of creatures. 
Not that there are not quiet spirits; but looking at 
man comprehensively, such is his character. 


1t is said again, ‘‘ Do not the excellences which we 
daily see in persons who are not religious, show 
that man is not totally depraved ?”’ 


I never use the term totally depraved, because it 
leads some people to think that 2 man has no God 
in him, which is not true, and because it leads others 
to think that man is utterly sinful in the sense that 
no more can be added to the measure of his sinful- 
ness for the reason that it is absolutely full. But 
there is not a man who could not be a great deal 
more wicked than he is. I admit, and affirm, that 
@ mar may be bad in respect to the great funda- 
‘mental elements of character and aims of life, and 
yet have a vast number of collateral excellences. 
For instance, there are thousands of men that are 
gentle; but a man may be supremely selfish and 
yet be gentle. There are thousands of men who 
are in the main just in their transactions with their 
fellow-men; but may not a man be just in his busi- 
ness dealings and yet havea self-seeking nature? 
May not justice itself be one of the instruments of 
selfishness? Many a man has natural affection for 


his children; but is such affection a*'’” ‘"°*°r-is 


not corrupt at heart? Many a gauibler loves his 
wife and children: and is he notin a state of death, 
although he loves them? Do we not see every- 
where about us that men may have collateral ex- 
cellences while the great overwhelming tendencies 
of their nature are wrong? 

I hold that men are sinful, in that they organize 
their life around the seclusion of God. God is a 
poetic sentiment, and not a personal being to them. 
Their life is so organized that every tendency of 
their nature is for self. Their very affections and 
moral sentiments minister to self. Their whole 
life points wrong, and is corrupt; and yet, it is 
capable of developing a great many beautiful 
things. 

It is urged by many, “Is it to be supposed that 
God, who represents himself as a Father, and who 
can do anything he chooses, would have created 
men sinful, and would have continued to create 
them, when it was inevitable that they should be 
sinful ?’’ 

We know very littie on this subject. When we 
attempt to sound the original motives of creation, 
and to transcend the facts which respect our own 
sphere, we are liable to misapprehend our fancies 
and wishes for God’s everlasting decrees of truth. 
And yet, something may be said on the subject. I 
can perceive that in many and many a case the ut- 
most assiduity and wisdom and experience of par- 
ents are not sufficient to hold and restrain their 
children from violating their wishes, and their own 
good. Nothing is more common than for a child to 
break out of the orb and sphere of the family 
against the will and solicitude of the mother that 
he wholly loves, and against the pride and anxiety 
of the father whom he respects. And with sucha 
fact before our eyes shall we say that God is govern- 
ing this world by moral government, and not by 
physical force? Shall we say that he does not, and 
therefore cannot, restrain them? I fancy that right 
along on the level of the earth God sends decrees 
of physical irresistible power; and that everything 
which runs in this range and lives in this atmos- 
phere will be swayed by them. Organized more 
highly, and raised in privilege. is another sphere or 
atmosphere. Everything that lies in this is sub- 
ject to a mixed government, moral and physical, 
but more and more moral. And still higher is a 
sphere in which everything is purely moral. 

We live high up in the second, and on the very 
border of the third. And the div.ne government, 
as a moral administration over thoughtful creatures 
in this world, is a government that does not admit 
of dealing with the souls of men, though it deals 
with the body by irresistible physical coercion. 

When men are created in the image of God, and 
are brought into God’s world, and they go against 
conscience and interest, it is said, “‘Is God kind if 
he does not. restrain them?” What! when he sends 
moral influences, wave on wave, to restrain them? 
When he sets the stars to preach to them, the seasons 
to influence them, prosperity to encourage them, 
and adversity to deter them? When by the power 
of truth he persuades them? When by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost he deals with them? While 
God is doing these things shall he be accused of not 
restraining nor attempting to restrain men, or of 
not exhausting in their behalf those forces which he 
has under his administration ? 

You have simply formed of yourself about the 
average judgment which society forms, and re- 
quired of yourself about that which society re- 
quires. And what does society require? Simply 
that style of conduct which is compatible with and 
conducive to the well working of the machine of 
human society. It does not undertake to do more 
than that. Most men think that the requirements 
of society are sufficient; and if they are blamed, 
they say, ‘‘ What lack I yet?’’ All agree to leave 
out of account the fact that we live but a day here 
—and that for the sake of investing capital for 
another world. That other world we hide from 
ourselves. We never ask, ‘‘ What do I require, not 
ouly for my existence here, but for my entrance 
into the world that is to to come, and for my hap- 
piness there? What have I that fits me for the 
other life, and for joy and honor and power in that 
other life?’ We form our character in a partial 
model, and by that model we deceive ourselves. It 
is comprehensively true of us all, that we are apt 
to form our opinions of ourselves by what our fel- 
low-men think, and what we think, by applying to 
ourselves these partial ideals of society, and judg- 
ing of our relations to this life. 

Now, you may be a good citizen and a poor 
Christian. You may be a very good map to stay at 
home, and a very poor man to travel; but yor 
must travel. You may bea very good man in your 
own kingdom, but you must go into another kizg- 
dom, and speak the language of that kingdom. 
You are born and brought up in this village world. 
You are to die and go out of it. Can you speak tbe 
language of the other world to which you are go- 
ing? Do you know its laws and customs? Do you 
know the state of heart that is necessary to make 
you a companion of God? Do you believe that 
there is any change necessary? Is God such a Ove 
that you can rise up and clasp him with just such 
a nature as you have, and talk tohim? Is not that 
life which is coming toward you, and into which 
you must ere long enter, a life for which there ought 
to be a special preparation? Ought not 2 man 
reared in this sinful world, reared sinfully, reared 
with a sinful: character, to be born again? And if 
there is a disclosure in the Word of God of the 
blessed fact that by the Holy Ghost a mun may be 
born again, may be changed by the power of God, 
ought not every man, without delay, earnestly, 
honestly, and as a part of his very manhood, go to 
God and say, ‘“‘Search me, try me, creaie in me a 
new heart and a right spirit, O God of my salvua- 
tion ’’? 


The Prussian Government has assigned a chapel 
at Kuttowitz to the priest Kaminski—recentiy ex- 
communicated for refusing to submit to the Infal- 


‘libility dogma,—for; the celebration of mass for the 


anti-infallibility party. 
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SPINOZA AND THE PANTHEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


1. Froude on Spinoza’s Doctrines. 

2. M. Emile Saisset on Spinoza. . 

3. George Henry Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 

N the most glorious age of the Dutch Republic, 
about two centuries ago, was born Benedictus 
Spinoza, a recluse metaphysician, whose mind 
more, perhaps, than any other of the seventeenth 
century has modified the theological thought of 
the nineteenth. During his life anathematized 
both by Jews and Christians as an enemy to all 
religions, pronounced an atheist and a blasphemer 
for a century after his death, he has been for the 
list seventy years (especially in Germany) hon- 
ored asasaint. The school of Herder and Schleier- 
macher claim him as a Christian. The orthodox 
Protestants and Catholics call him an atheist— 
which is still more extravagant; while Novalis 
can find no better name for him than “a God-in- 
toxicated man ;” a description which might indeed 
be given to such mystics as Toler or Swedenborg, 
but which is most inapplicable to one who reject- 
ed as uncertain all forms of human thought but 
the mathematical. 

He was the son of a Portuguese Jew, resident in 
Amsterdam, and he was so carefully educated in 
all the rabbinical learning, that at fourteen years 
of age he rivaled most of the doctors in the extent 
of his Biblical knowledge. But the inquisitive 
tendency of his mind did not suffer him to rest 
here. He early applied the Cartesian philosophy 
to the Jewish traditions, and soon began to express 
opinions at variance with them. Dreading his 
ability and influence the synagogue attempted first 
to bribe him to silence, but this, as well as an at- 
tempt at assassination, failing, he was threatened 
with excommunication from the synagogue. This 
threat producing no retraction, the terrible curses 
of the Law were uttered against him with all the 
awful solemnities of the Jewish ceremonial. Thus 
driven out of the Jew’s communion, his mind came 
in contact with the bare faets of life without any 
creed lying between as an interpreter. 

The system of Spinoza which has excited so much 
odium, is only the system of Descartes, which has 
been so much admired, pushed to its logical devel- 
opment. Descartes found his first great principle 
in Perfection. ‘ No,” said Spinoza, “ perfection is 
an attribute of something prior to it.” Descartes 
assumed a God, and a world created by a God ; he 
maintained that Extension and Thought were both 
substances different in essence and united only by 
God. Spinoza affirmed that extension and thought 
were only attributes, and by a subtle synthesis re- 
duced the duality of Descartes to an all-embracing 
unity. This absolute existence—this substance— 
(call it what you will) is God. The known attri- 
butes of substance are extension and thought. Ex- 
tension is revealed in the finite figures and move- 
ments which constitute the material world. 
Thought is revealed in the ideas which constitute 
Consciousness. What is called creation, Spinoza 
cannot separate from what is called God, and Cole- 
ridge thus contrasts Spinozism with the Christian 
scheme : 


SPINOZISM. 


W—G=0; i.e., The world without God is an impossible 
idea. 
G—W =0; i.e., God without the world is an impossible 
idea. 
CHRISTIAN SCHEME. 
W—G =0; i.e., The world without God is an impossible 


idea. 
But G—W =G; i.e., God without the world is God the self- 
subsistent. 


He considered all things determined by a divine 
necessity, for he thought an opposite view dero- 
gated from the divine perfection. The eternal 
movement could not be affected by the desires of 
men. How shall we interpret this? In one light 
it looks like atheism, in another like a mystical 
theism, and in some respects it is hardly distin- 
guishable from Calvinism. But what happens to 
those who yield to the fascination of this concep- 
tion? Personality and responsibility disappear, fer, 
—looking carefully at the system of Spinoza, we 
find its deepest ground, with regard to ourselves, 
is a blind necessity instead of a reasonable will,—we 
surrender ourselves to this inscrutable One Being 
to become as living men the instruments of his 
power. We know all things are what they are, 
because they could not be otherwise ; we cease to 
angry at our brother, we cease to hate him, we 
shall not fret at disappointment, or complain at 
fortune, because no such thing as fortune exists ; 
and if we are disappointed, we are to believe it is 
better than if we had succeeded, not, perhaps, for 
ourselves, but for the universe. We cannot fear, 
- when nothing can happer but what God wills, nor 
hope too much, when whatever the future is will 
be the best possible. The foolish and ignorant may 
be led away by contingency, but the disciple of 
Spinoza knows each action will bring its inevita- 
ble consequence, which even God cannot change 
without ceasing to be Himself. Such a system 
places us indeed under a rule of adamant. 

With regard to this subject of Free Will, Spinoza 
disguises no conclusions, either from himself or 
his reader. He pushes Calvinism to its extreme 
logical conclusion—that it is monstrous to teach 
that evil is a positive thing, and that God has pre- 
determined what he hates and hates what he has 
predetermined. That itis incredible that weshould 
be without power to obey him except through his 
free grace, and yet be held responsible for our fail- 


| Spinora. “of this or that man having done a wrong 
thing, when wecompare him with a general standard 
of humanity; but inasmuch as God neither per- 
ceives things in such abstract manne, nor forms 
to himself such kind of generic defipitions, and 
since there is no more reality in thing than 
God has assigned to it, it follows surply that the 
absence of good exists only in man’s tnderstand- 
ing, not in God’s.” William de Blyenburg on this 
point pressed Spinoza with instances of horrid 
crime. He speaks of Nero’s murder of Agrippina, 
and asks if God can be called the caus¢ of such an 
act as that. | 

“God,” replied Spinoza, calmly, “is the cause of 
all things which have reality. If you can show that 
evils, errors, crimes, express any real thing, I agree 
readily that God is the cause of them; but I have 
proved that what constitutes the essente of evil is 
is not a real thing at all, and therefor that God 
cannot be the cause of it. Nero’s matricide was 
not a crime, in so far as it was a positive outward 
act. Orestes also killed his mother, and we do not 
judge Orestes as we judge Nero. The crime of the 
latter lay in his being without pity, pbedience, 
natural affection—none of which things express 
any positive essence, but the absenceof it: and 
therefore God was not the cause of these, although 
he was the cause of the act and the intention.” 
And of course if this were true, we have no power 
to be anything but what we are, and there is no 
such thing as moral evil, and what we call crimes 
will no more impair God’s moral attribates, if he 
has willed them, than lust, ferocity, or eruelty in 
the inferior animals. He acknowledges no hell, no 
devil, no positive actual agency at war with God, 
but sees in all things infinite gradations of beings 
all obediently fulfilling the part allotted to them. 
A grateful deliverance indeed, if we could only 
persuade ourselves that one hundred pages of 
tinely-worked demonstrations had really wrought 
it for us. Unhappily, Evil is too real a thing to be 
so disposed of. 


His ideas of the immortality of the soul are 

equally unsatisfactory ; bad men -are represented 
as “‘instruments in the hands of the artificer, serv- 
ing unconsciously, and consumed in the service.” 
And the man who has been the slave of his inelin- 
ations, and had no knowledge of God, having in 
life possessed no personality in Him, loses in death 
the appearance of it with the dissolution of the 
body. The knowledge of life, nature, history, &c., 
if followed as it ought, with regard to its relations 
to the One Absolute Being, becomes, he says, 
knowledge of God, and the more complete such 
knowledge, the more the mind is raised above 
what is perishable. It learns to dwell upon the 
eternal, and being occupied with everiasting things 
contracts gradually the character of the objects 
which possess it. ‘Thus we are to be emancipated 
finally from the conditions of duration: we are 
to become liable to death only as passive things, 
not active intelligences ; and the more we possess 
such knowledge, ani are possessed by it, the more 
entirely the passive is superseded by the active, 
so that atlast the human soul may “become of such 
a nature that the portion of it which will perish 
with the body,in comparison with that which shall 
endure, shall be insignificant and nullius mo- 
menti.” 
Such are some of the features of a philosophy 
the influence of which, direct and indirect, it is 
very difficult to over-estimate. It appears in the 
absolute Pantheism of Schelling, and the Panthe- 
istic Christianity of Herder. It formed the strong, 
shrewd judgment of Goethe, and is able to unite 
with extreme materialism. It lies too, (and here 
its influence is good), at the foundation of that 
reverent love of nature which inspired Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and most of our later poets. It 
is not here, on its physical, but on its moral side 
that the chief offense lies ; in that excuse for evil, 
and evil men, whieh the necessitarian doctrine 
furnishes, no matter in what fair, high-sounding 
words it is disguised. Weare convinced by some- 
thing higher than logic, and demonstrations 
where influences terminate, and responsibility 
begins, and the very fact that such a point exists 
is fatal to necessity. Moral and spiritual life glide 
away from axioms and demonstrations; we can- 
not by “searching find out God,” but it is one of 
the clearest of all inward phenomena that, where 
two courses involving moral issues are before us, 
whether we have a consciousness of power to 
choose between them or not, we have a conscious- 
ness that we ought to choose between thém; this 
certainly involves some measure of freedom, and 
this refuses to yield to any logic. We have in 
such a case a sense of obligation irrespective of 
consequences, the violation of which is followed 
again by a sense of self-disapprobation or blame. 
If there be any such thivg as “true primitive 
ideas” this of praise and blame is one of them, 
and, according to Spinoza’s own rule, we must ac- 
cept what it involves. 


It is probable that many innocent women 
suffered untold privations and even death in the 
recent Communist conflict in Paris. The papers’ 
tell of a member of the National Assembly who re- 
cently entered a yard where a large number of wo- 
men were held prisoners, for their supposed com- 
plicity in the awful deeds of this modern reign of 
horror, when he was seized by a woman in soiled 
garments, who. exclaimed, ‘‘ You shall not leave 
me!” “Gracious Heaven! are you here?” he ex- 
claimed, as he recognized the wife of a friend. It 
seems that she ventured into the street on an er- 


ures when that grace ia withheld, “We speak,” says, 


rand, was caught in the vast crowd and swept 


away to Versailles as an incendiary, and no one 
would believe that she was a lady of respectable 
connections, nor take the trouble to communicate 
with her despairing family. But for the accidental 
appearance of her husband’s friend she would 
probably have been transported or shot.—Revolu- 
tion. 


Public Opinion. 


SHALL WOMEN HAVE A OHANCE TO LEARN A TRADE? 


[From Theodore Tilton’s letter to the St. Louis Labor 
Congress, Aug. 5, 1871.) 


F I could be in St. Louis at your meeting, I 
would beg a hearing in person in behalf of an 
idea specially important to the working classes; 
namely, a re-arrangement of your crafts, and par- 
ticularly of the finer mechanical pursuits, so as to 
give to women an equal chance with men to earn a 
livelihood by well-paid toil. 

I believe in women. So does every man who re- 
members his mother, his sister, or his wife. Eagerly 
do I share in the sentiment that every man should 
support some woman—his heart’s mate whom he 
loves, and for whom hestrives. Thechivalry which 
makes the strong sex the natural protector of the 
weak runs in every true man’s blood. Nor can any 
one be more sensitive tban I to all the pretty phrases 
with which the poets paint and gild it. 

But, turning from the poetry of life and looking 
at its prose, I see millions of women who have no 
other protectors than their own womanly selves; 
who have no other livelihood than they can earn 
with their own weary hands; and who have no 
other comforts than they can purchase with their 
own meager wages. 

Now, these women, to earn money, must learn 
trades. But in entering trades, they compete with 
men; for men are already in all trades—even to the 
making of women’s skirts and children’s pinafores. 
As a consequence men, instead of being women’s 
natural protectors, become in reality their natural 
enemies. For instance, in my own business, which 
is printing, I know of bearded and brawny com- 
positors who, while picking up at their finger-ends 
a comfortable living at their cases, will redden in 
the face and shatter the third commandment in 
emphasizing the proposition that women have no 
natural right to set types. And yet the swiftest 
type-setter I ever saw was a woman. 


The world is large enough for both sexes—other- 
wise God would not have set them both in it. Being 
in it, and having both to fighi bravely the battle of 
life, they ought each to help and not to hinder the 
other in winning the victory. It must be a mean 
man who will grudge a woman her chance to earn 
an honest living. What if that same man’s wife 
should become a widow, or his daughter an orphan, 
and what if either or both should be bitterly forced 
to work at a trade for the sake of filling their chil- 
dren’s hungry moutbs? I can fancy that such a 
man would be repentant in his very grave at the 
remorseful recollection of having closed the gates 
of opportunity to any struggling daughter of God. 

Suffer me, therefore, to say point-blank (though I 
mean no offense by it) that if the capitalists have 
hitherto oppressed the workingmen, and this I must 
confess, so also the working-men have hitherto op- 
pressed the workinvg-women, and this you must 
confess. ; 

Nor confess it only, nor better it in part, but re- 
form it altogether. Let the old grievance be now 
brought toa happy end. You are a body of noble 
and generous souls. Speak at St. Louis a word that 
shall gladden the heart of every woman in America 
who toils for her daily bread. From the center of 
the continent to the boundaries thereof, send outa 
declaration that you will henceforth bid women a 
cheerful welcome into all your trades, and add to 
this the just and brotherly piedge that for women 
as for men a fair day’s work shall bring a fair day’s 

Finally, after having done this justice to woman ; 
after having gallantly received her into the trade of 
her choice; if then you cannot bear to see her soil- 
ing her white hands with its grime, and you want 
to get her out of it; why, seize the first golden 
chance to marry her out of it—and my word for it, 
she will then graciously leave you the monopoly all 
to yourselves! 


THE ORANGE PROCESSION AND THE NEW YORK RIOT. 
{From the London Times.) 


O English eyes all this can be nothing, else 
than sheer folly. It must seem incomprehen- 

sible how the entire military and civil force of a 
powerful State, for such is New York, should be as- 
sembled and massed on strategic principles, under 
able commanders, for the protection of 90 men, bent 
on performing an absolutely useless and certainly 
provocative parade. We have put astop to this sort 
of thing in our own country. But the matter is not 
to be so easily disposed of at New York, and it can- 
not be said that the folly—if folly it be—has been 
perpetrated without due consideration. It is an old 
difficulty, and an experience has accrued upon it. 
Up to the very night before this last affair, the au- 
thorities of the city of New York had forbidden the 
Orange parade, and published a proclamation ac- 
cordingly. One result was that many Orangemen 


' of the city went off to join the parades at neighbor- 
ing towns, and the Orangemen of these towns did 


not come to New York. It was only late at night 
that the Governor of the State, by virtue of his su- 
'perior authority, countermanded the prohibition, 
and proclaimed that the parade would be allowed, 
and protected with all the forces at hisdisposal. Of 
course, when morning came, and large bodies of 
troops and police were marching about the city, and 
hostile mobs collecting, New York trembled for its 
existence, and began to fear the fate of Paris. The 
“‘ Catholic Irish’’ had no quarrel with the authori- 
ties for this change of mind; on the contrary, they 
were delighted with the opportunity that seemed to | 


offer; and the Orangemen, now with much reduced 


numbers, had no choice but to avail themselves of 


the promised protection. The citizens generally felt 
they could hold up their heads and “ look one anoth- 
er square in the eyes,”” when the cowardly proclama- 
tion of the previous day had been withdrawn. A 
cloud was off the city, a stain off its honor, and a 
burden off its conscience, when the entire State of 
New York had pledged itself to fight unto death for 
this pitiful troop of masqueraders, celebrating an 
event which rational Englishmen are doing their 
best to forget altogether. This is how it seems to us, 
and how it must seem to us, try as we can to see it 
otherwise. But while outsiders may see a good deal 
they cannot see all, and for a State to shape its poli- 
cy always by the opinion or the practice of its neigh- 
bors would be as absurd as for a man to abnegate 
the inherent right of independent action. We are 
bound at least to hear the other side—that is, the 
New York side—of this question; for there can be 
no doubt as to the fact that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the better classes in the city and State were 
not only for allowing and protecting the Orange pa- 
rade, but immensely relieved and comforted when 
they found that course had been decided on. 

Upon our own notions the Governor of New York 
incurred a terrible responsibility by allowing a pa- 
rade, the danger of which bad been foreseen—nay, 
proved, and officially admitted. He may have done 
right. But, surely, the State may and ought to in- 
terfere on one side as well as on the other. When 
men ask permission to do what they ought not to do 
without asking, to make a public and formal pro- 
cession as gaudy and glaring as they can make it, 
they ought not to be allowed to use a single device 
which may fairly provoke antagonism. The Irish 
may justly complain if they are to be taunted for- 
ever, even across the Atlantic, with the victories 
gained over their ancestors by the Prince of Orange, 
with his English and foreign soldiers. The Orange- 
men can easily keep up good fellowship and a relig- 
ious sentiment without forever obtruding offensive 
historical recollections. Whatcan William III. have 
to do with New York, where Papists and Protest- 
ants are alike citizens of the New World, alike refu- 
gees from the accumulated evils and difficulties of 
an old one? The passage over the wide sea should 
be as a new baptism for national ties, a washing 
away of Old World vices and follies. There is a 
government at New York, soitnowappears. Ithas 
atwelvemonth to prepare for next July 12. If the 
demonstration is to be then permitted, surely it 
would not be very difficult to bring all sides to the 
recognition of certain rules, dealing equally with 
national feelings and prejudices all round. 


THE ADVANCED FEMALE. 

(From Horace Greeley’s letter to the Golden Age.] 
OU are entirely, eminently right, Mr. Editor, 
in asserting that my conviction of the proper 
indissolubility of marriage is the mainspring of my 
hostility to Woman Suffrage, and to the social phil- 
osophy from which many vainly seek to separate 
the Woman movement. Though I have written or 
dictated very little of what has, during the last ten 
years, been printed as editorial in the Tribune on 
this subject, it is nevertheless true that my concep- 
tion of the nature and scope of the marriage rela- 
‘tion renders my conversion to Woman Suffrage a 

moral impossibility. 

I have but two left of seven children, and these 
are both daughters. I would gladly fit them for 
lives of usefulness and honor, as beloved and loving 
wives of virtuous, upright, noble men, and mothers, 
if it shall please God, of good, healthy, happy chil- 
dren. If it be decreed that they are to be, not such 
women as those I have most admired and rever- 
enced, but men with a female physique—powerful 
in ward caucuses and nominating conventions, ve- 
hement in senate and on the stump, and effective 
before juries in the trial of actions for crim. con. 
—I pray that my career on this globe shall close be- 
fore theirs is fairly begun. When and where they 
shall thus shine, it will not be pleasant for me to 
stay. 

Mr, Editor, I believe our countrymen are indebt- 
ed to you for having discovered (perhaps I should 
say invented) me a possible (though most improba- 
ble) candidate for the Presidency. Allow me, then, 
to thank you for your early and frank demonstra- 
tion, that I can in no contingency be counted on or 
hoped for as a Woman Suffrage candidate. As you 
forcibly and justly say, there is not even a remote 
possibility of my ultimately adapting myself to 
this end. My difference with your crowd is too 
vital, too radical, to permit the most sanguine 
dreamer to hope for my conversion. Iam growing 
old; my opinions are tolerably firm; and the Ad- 
vanced Female of the Laura Fair type, who kills 
the paramour of whom she claims to be the rightful 
affinity, and gives the lie in open court to the wife 
she has doubly widowed, is my pet aversion. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 


[From the Albion.) 


HERE is certainly for a robust and indus- 
trious man an opportunity given in half a 
year to see the most noted buildings in Europe, and 
to do the principal picture galleries, but there can 
be uo great civilizing influence in this haste. Trav~ 
elers must get up before daylight, go through gal- 
leries with a mile of pictures, in an hour, never go 
into a private house, and have no opportunity to 
make a little side excursion, or to go off the beaten 
track anywhere. It is far better for the cultivation 
of westhetic tastes to visit three or four large towns, 
such as Florence or Dresden, and make little trips 
of ten or twenty miles from them in every direc- 
tion, than to waste time in endeavoring to see the 
whole of the Continent. It is better to have an in- 
telligent perception of France than to hurry through 
both France and Italy, and have no abiding recol- 
lection of either. There are few towns that wi! 
not repay a sojourn of a week; there are many * “4 
which a month is too short, and some, like R <0F 
London, or Paris, are worth years of stuc 
you simply go through as a bird of passe 
lose the advantage of acquaintance with t* 
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to consort with servants and postillions; you con- 
tent yourself with the knowledge of your guide- 


book, which you could just as well examine at‘ 


home, and some bro‘en English of your courier, 
and in your mind is left nothing but a chaos of un- 
distinguishable sights. It is far more expensive, 
also. Movements of this kind cost not less than ten 
dollars a day to each person, with strict economy, 
while by stopping at fewer places they can be re- 
duced to three dollars. Thus, if the time can be 
spared, a year’s traveling can be done for thg price 
that four months would otherwise cost. 

We should heartily recommend to those who have 
leisure sufficient, two or three years’ residence 
abroad. America, large as it is,is not the whole 
world, and indeed but a small part of it. A much 
more intelligent comprehension of history and the 
philosophy of mental evolution is thus gained, 
charity to foreigners is taught, and a decided ad- 
vance made in our own culture. No onecan afford 
to neglect these opportunities, and we are gind to 
see so many Americans availing themselves of them. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE novel has eti¢oiintered a rival which may 
je supersede it, though we bave our doubts. The 
new competitor has yet no generic name and may 
again so far recede from literature as to need no 
particular nomenclature. The style of book to 
which we allude has Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia and 
Swift's Travels of Gulliver as types. The Coming 
Man (Awerican publishers, F. B. Felt & Co.) is a good 
modern ensample, as is also the Battle of the Dork- 
ing and its uneqtial brood of imitations—The Second 
Armada (Porter & Coates) and The Victory of Tun- 
bridge Wells (George Routledge & Sons). The last 
three are political, the first social and philosophical ; 
but all have an element of imagination in common 
with the novel, together with a finally practical 
turn differing materially even from its nearest lit- 
erary kin, the “novel of purpose.’’ It is observable 
that literature is of late ruuning rapidly into popu- 
lar science, and The Comtng Man sort of book very 
curiously supplements this tendency. Its province 
seetws to be to influence the present through the 
future, just as the “novel of purpose’ seeks to 
mold the present by the lessons of the past. .... 
The Comet, areview of Which has b€en crowded from 
our pages this week, bears 1869 as the title-page date, 
although it appears to have been only recently 
printed. It is a really notable book, and its author 
is not only one of our forlorn American Jacobins, or 
rather Jeff Davitatts, who mourn the departed glo- 
ries of the Confederacy, but is also well on toward 
three-score and ten—a conjecture which is certainly 
not founded in the style of the book, for notbitig 
could be more sturdy, and tull of Vigorous life; but 
in the fact that dear old Haunah Gould is drawn on 
for the motto of achapter. Wesball pride ourselves 
greatly upon this illustration ef vur literary acute- 
hess regarding an atohymots author, uutil some- 
body writes us that we are “just wrong.” .... 
Louis Blane has recently lost by fire a work whose 

title promised not a little, it being called Les Salons 
du XVIII Siécle. The accomplished author, how- 
ever, has always many irons itt the fire, and a history 
of the recent siege of Paris is promised ehortly from 
his pen. ... . Eliséé Reclis, who has, heretofore, 
been deemed very much of a scholar, and really 
&minent as a student of physical geography, turns 
out to have been secretly a human monster and 
various other evil things—the proof being that he 
was found (if we may credit a Paris rumor) among 
the dead Comiinnists in the Pere de la Chaise. .. . 
The last literary report from the French capital was 
lugubrious, but recently we are told the publishers 
have become hopeful of the future, and extensive 
literary ventures are being hurried through the 
press. .... The London Rock complains that one 
of our home contemporaries prints as original En- 
glish correspondetice, a lotter, the whole of which 
was cribbed piecemeal from its columns. This Ger- 
tainly was an inappropriate act of appropriation to 
say the least, but our Lordon friends are themselves 
not quite free from a similar suspicion: Not four 
weeks ago one of our excellent Loudon exchanges 
came to us With five articles clipped bodily without 
credit from the Christlan Union, and one of these 
figured as & leading editorial! .... The Richmond 
dierald prints a letter from Dr. J. M. Pendleton 
Which declares that ‘The ‘South western Publishing 
Company’ has, perhaps, made the worst failure of 
modern times; for its President writes me that he 
does not ‘regard its stock wortha cent.’ It isamaz- 
ing that sixty thousand dollars bave been hopelessly 
lost, by bad management, in go short a time.” ... 
From Prague comes the announcement tbat Prof. 
Durdik of that city is about to translate Byron into 
the language of Bohemia, The oddity of this is that 
the famous Lord always was an aristocratic Bohe- 
mian..,,.. The last number of the Westminster 
Repbow has an article on Walt Whitman in which 
the writer claims that this poet fulfils many of the 
literary predictions of De Tocqueville. ... . . Swin- 
burne, in the Fortnightly Review for July weighs 
the dramatist Ford (the great Elizabethan, praised 
by Charles Lamb) in the critical balance and finds 
him meritorious for sweetness, and a certain inten- 
sity of human sentiment, but sluggish in humor and 
imagination. He ranks him in the second line 
among the illustrious writers of his day. 


BOOKS. 
Life of Major General Nathaniel Greene. By 


George ¥ eene. -Three vols., 8v0. 
New Yor; Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 
Time certainly sifts out reputations, and the lapse 
of ™ early a century enabies us to measure more just- 
“ ¢, aud perhaps finally, the true figure and relative 
greatness of the men of the Revolution. Yet even 
how the judgment of the bistorian scarcely harmon- 
jzes with that irrecular and fragmentary estimate of 
individuals whicn obtains among the people at large. 


Taking the country through, the heroic names of the 


Revolutionary epoch are either civilians or partisan 
soldiers. . Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, the Adamses, 
Patrick Henty; and Tom Paine are most frequently 
in our thoughts in recalling the past. Next come 
secondary military cfficers with nicknames; or with 
a dash of romance,—* Old Put,’ Ethan Allen, Ma- 
rion, Sumter. Theone General to whom we are wont 
to give a place,—to whom in justice indeed we grant 
the crowning place in our memory, and our rever- 
ence—is Washington, whose statesmanship we glad- 
ly rank with that of the grettest men of his time, 
and whose service as commander-in-chief mikes all 
his coJperating generals insignificant. So powerful 
is this shadow of Washington over all otaer military 
reputations of the Revolutionary epoch, that some 
special and acéidtntal quality alone gives promi- 
nence to such others as hold # cttstomary place in 
the ordinary popularmemory. Lafayette is rémem- 
bered, because he was a Frenchman; Arnold, asa 
traitor. Indeed so peculiar a fact is this, that we 
suspect the average school-boy could tell much more 
about John André or Lord Cornwallis than he could 
of either Gates, Lee, or Greene. 

. Whatever may have been the causes to which this 
tendency is due, its practical injustice is most ad- 
mirably shown by such biographies as that whore 
title leads this notice. The grandson of Major Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene would very likely dispute our 
suggestion of an imperfect popular appreciation of 
his ancestor, btit he is certainly safe in his claim of 
genuine historic importatice attaching to tbe cause 
of that eminent Revolutionary general. Nor could 
he bave pursued a happier path in assisting the 
American public to a tardy act of justice than that 
which he has chosen. ‘he glory of Washington 
blinds our eyes. We need to be transported out of 
the traditional center, to take in new fields and fresh 
lights, to come closer to the rank and file, to see the 
real Continentals in their sacrifices, and their short- 
sighteduess, in order to worthily estimate the men 
and meastires of that day. And this is precisely 
what this lifeof the Quaker geueral gives us. He 
was a New Englander, while Washington was a Vir- 
ginian. As Quarter-Master General be introduces 
us to the ways and the means of army support. His 
campaigns in the South reveal the state of sectional 
ftellog and the difficulties of patriotism. The color- 
ing is not always cheerful, but it is true, and in that 
truth we see a new face to Revolutionat'’y history. 


The chapters devoted to the early life of the future 
general are exceedingly felicitous. Potowmut, Cov- 
eutry and Warwick rise up as distinct pictures. The 
grist-mill, the forge, and the furnace, that rural, 
open-air, muscular Rhode Island life, the strong 
character of a worthy ancestry, reflected in each 
stage of the descetit from grandfather to grandson— 
these elements out of which manhood was wrought 
are of the essence of biography. A fondness for dane- 
ing and a passion for books, are what strike one first 
in the young Nathaniel. Neither prevent him trom 
doing his whole duty at the anvil and the hopper. 
His love of réadiung grows upon him. Hv forges toy 
auchors in order to buy books. When, more mature, 
he builds bis home at Coventry, his ilrst thought is 
to set off a library-room. And he reads to some pur- 
pore, going over and over the saine buoks until their 
contents ate @ part of himself. When the war 
breaks out heis strong itt mathematics, and has a 
book kaowledge of military matters, which serve 
him in good stead. Iu 1774,at the age of thirty-two, 
he takes to himself as wife, a grand-niece of Frank- 
lin. He is already a man much respected, full of 
business, active in the pubiic affairs of bis neighbor- 
lhuod, a member of the General Assembly. A year 
later the battle of Bunker Hill leads to his appoint- 
ment as Brigudier-General of the State militia. It 
was one of those rapid promotions that look only to 
the future for justification. Events did justify it. 
At Canibridge bis quick sense of discipline, his prac- 
tical patriotism, his apt and reliant common seDpse 
brought him into immediate emipbence. Why Wash- 
ington instinctively sought him eut aud made bim 
bis firm friend we can readily understand by Grveve’s 
puolished letters. He caught the whole situation at 
ouve. There were jenlousies against the Su@thern 
officers. He threw the weight of-his infiuence ear- 
nestly against this growing feeling. ‘“ Alargeaimy, 
a short war,’ was a maxim which he raw instantly, 
and whose principles he iterated in his cori espond- 
ence. From the same source we learn that already 
there was cheating among the contractors of sup- 
plies; and that the discipline of the militia was 
wretched. 

With the evacuation of Boston the army turned to 
New York. The features of the campaign of 1776, 
ending with winter-quarters at Morristown, receive 
additional light from the new material at the com- 
mand of the biographer; but as General Greene’s 
military reputation was neither created nor seri- 
vusly affected by the ill-results of that year—for we 
cannot accept Bancroft’s account of the loss of Fort 
Washington as unprejudiced—it does not seem nec- 
essary to linger over that record. In 1777, however, 
the General came tothe front. He twive saved the 
national army by skillfully covering the retreat at 
Brandywine and Germantown. These services, not 
too quickly understood by the country at large, were 
profoundly recognized around the camp-fires, and 
thenceforward the question of the geveralship of 
Greene ceased to be problematic. Harlier the same 
year he had dealings with Congress not altogether 
pleasant. As special envoy to Washington he had 
gone to Philadelphia, and by the cogent reasons of 
patriotism had restored confidence in the General- 
in-chief, influenced the Administration into grant- 
ing that officer supreme power in fact as well as 
name, and aided sensibly in increasing the supplies 
of the army. But later, on his return to camp, jeal- 
ousies sprung up among the native leaders against 
the foreign officers who had proffered their swords 
to the country. Sullivan, Knox, and with them 
Greene, resenting the rumor that they were to be 
outranked by Mons. Du Coudray, tendered their 
resignation, Congress was at once in uproar and a 
sharp correspondence ensued. John Adams, in par- 
ticular, was hotly indignant. Fortunately, however, 
prudence gained the mastery, and the affair was 
compromised to the satisfaciion of the aggrieved 


officers, The historic interest af this outbreak lies in 


thé light which it throws upon the feelings of the} 
camp in relation to the presence of French and Ger- 
man volunteers. Some of these stood high. There 
was frank comradeship with DeKalb, Steuben, and 
Lafayette, but the army insisted that its American 
character should be maintained, and there were men 
from abroad-men whose inferiority the future prov- 
ed—that were not in high favor with the fighting 
arm. 


In 1778 Greene was made Quarterimaster-General. 
His biographer is more than ample in the detailed 
account of the annoyances and difficulties of this 
position. Whoever would understand clearly the 
harassments to the service at that critical juncture 
which werethe outgrowth of lukewarmness on the 
part of whole sections of the coutitry, and the min- 
gled feebleness and suspicion of the Congress, should 
give to the second volume of this biography most 
careful attention. Although at times it would seem 
that Greene might have relaxed somewhat of that 
personal dignity which made him keenly sensitive to 
the eabals at Philadelphia, yet his bearing lacked 
nothing of patriotism, as well as of manliness, andin 
the end certainly raised him high in the apprecia- 
tion of civilians. 


The army was always friendly, for the army com- 
prehended very acutely the embarrassments of the 
Quartermaster’s department. When, in 1780, after 
Gates’ lamentable defeat, Gen. Greene was given the 
commund of the Southern forces, a confidence in the 
future was instantly inspired throughout the whole 
North. How magnificently that confidence was sus- 
tained, history has already told us. That series of 
campaigns, beginning with 1781 and closing in 1783, 
placed Greene on a height of military fame second 
only to his friend and confessed superior, Washing- 
ton. The third volume is devoted to the record of 
this splendid Revolutionary service, and most ad- 
mirably bas the biographer performed his work. 
Fhe good wine is at the end of the feast. Thereisa 
superb resumé of Gates’ ill-starred expedition. The 
sketches of Harry Lee, Morgan, Sumter, Marion, are 
of that large and generalizing character which be- 
tray the true historian. The defeats which were 
practical victories, and the victories which were the 
triumphs of a superb strategy over superior num- 
bers and discipline, are detailed in these pages with 
a fullness and candor thet must make this portion 
of the biography a standard for bistoric reference. 
The brilliant engagements at Guildford, Camden, 
and EKutaws, with their far-reaching results, and the 
hard riding and hot fighing of the grand partisan 
leaders have given to this chapter of the Revolution- 
ary history a splendor that time will not dim. Our 
space is already closing upon us, and we must be 
brief where we could wish to speak most amply. 
The South was Greene’s great field-day.. I'he genu- 
ine strength and foresight of the man, no longer 
fettered by the sense of subordination, were now 
brought into full light. He created an army from 
nothing. He inspired the State governmeuts to ef- 
ficiency. He broke up disaffection, and restored 
buoyancy to the despairing Whigs. And when the 
war ended, he had won to himself a pawme that seem- 
ed destined in the coming days of peace to grow even 
larger and grander. For, fine as had been his gen- 
eralship, there was the evidence in his Seuthern ca- 
reer of administrative gnd executive qualities that 
marked bim out for the highest paths of stitesman- 
ship. It wasnot so allotted. On the 19th of June, 
1786, he died suddenly at Savannab, Ga., from ex po- 
sure toa Southern sun. Only forty-four, in the full 
tide of his mental and physical powers, with the fu- 
ture opening outin widening vistas of popular ap- 
preciation and ennobling civil services, bis death 
seemed to his contemporaries as it seems to us even 
now, an inscrutable interposition of Providence. 
But, in our vain regrets, it is something to know 
that what he achieved for the country has at last an 
enduring record, and such in the truest and broad- 
est sense is the biography te which Mr. George Washi- 
ingtou Greene, the General's grandson, vas rever- 
ently given his best days. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Diction- 
ary. By William Smith, LL.D., and Theophilus D. 
Hall, A.M. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This 
Americano edition of an Evglish work, first published 
a little more than a year ago, cannot be too greatly 
prized by our scholarly classes. Dr. Smith is in 
himself a pyramid of learning, and he bas devoted 
to the preparation of this dictionary an amount of 
scrutiny and personal labor unusual to the general 
editor of works of so encyclopedic a character. 
Beside the able assistance of Mr. Hall, eight co- 
workers from Cambridge, Oxford, and the Intcr- 
national College, Londou, have been employed in 
bringing the lexicon to completion. The fact that 
fifteen years were required in its preparation is a 
sufficient evidence of painstaking aud conscientious 
scholarship. The Dictionary of Riddle and Arnold, 
excellent in some particulars, is quite superseded in 
fullness and accuracy by this last contribution to 
classical culture. One notable feature of the pres- 
ent work is its verification of quotations, and the 
EK» glish translations which accompany all impor- 
tant extracts from classical writers. Not less in 
value is the attention given to synonyms, and to 
secondary meanings, making the lexicon of cxveed- 
ing usefulness to the merely English scholar. To 
students, the dictionary has been made of inestim- 
able worth by the addition of a remarkably copious 
index of proper names. a 


The Federal Government ; its Officers and their 
Duties. By Ransom H. Gillet. (New York: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co.) This book is an excellent 
conception, imperfectly realized. It aims to givea 
clear statement of the working machinery of the 
national government, including the legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive departments, the duties of 
special officers, and the system and function of 
subordinate bureaus, so that a reader may at once 
know the precise nature and scope of any Prva 
official work. And in a certain degree, Mr. Gillet 
has really performed a task which comprises novelty 


ness. He tells us often what we all knew before, 
without adding such further detailed information 
as is greatly desiderated, little understood, and for 
the sake of which his book is likely to be bought. 
Occasionally he descends into trivialities. In dis- 
cussing the Post-office department, for instance, he 
treats us to some very common-place and needless 
remarks about the evils of the franking privilege, 
and in the section devoted to Indian Agents, Gov- 
ernment is sagely informed that it cannot be too 
careful in selecting them. Apart from these draw- 
backs, and indeed in spite of them, Mr. Gillet’s book 


is of undoubted value. His explanations are often 


copious, his method of presentation is symmetrical, 
and his legal knowledge is brought into valuable 
use. Asa book of reference to all individuals who 
are distantly or immediately convected with public 
life, this volume. will be found of genuine practical 
utility. 

The Pupil of the Legion of Honor. By Louis 
Enault. Translated by Mrs. Rebecca L. Tutt, 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This books claims 
to have been written specially for the encourage- 
ment of poor girls struggling with misfortunsa, and 
earning by their own bands their own bread. But 
the heroine is a gentlewoman by birth, and kept un- 
til complete womanhood in the society of wealthy 
and noble girls on terms of perfect equality. Then 
her struggle for a livelihood is not a long one, it 
only extends over a couple of years and is marvel- 
ously successful. The termination is essentially a 
French one. A disguised lover, who turns out to be 
a wealthy and distinguished Marquis, lifts the hero— 
ine out of all her difficulties by marrying her. But 
such lessons do not help the protracted struggling 
of thousands of girls who have no beauty that they 
should be desired, no claims of long descent and uo 
hope beyond daily bread. However, as a story, it 
has manifold charms, especially in its felicities of 
expression and description, too quick to be seized 
at the first glance. | 


The Revelation of John; with Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory and Practical. By Rev. Henry Cowles, 
D.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Keeping in 
view that this work is an exposition, verse by verse, 
desigued for the general reader—a plan affording 
little scope for breadth of argument—we regard it 
as eminently able and satisfactory. The first merit 
of Dr. Cowles as an interpreter is honesty. He deals 
fairly with the text. The autbor never hesitates to 
give his own views prominence, but he is never dis- 
ingenuous. One cannot think of bim as laboring 
to establish a preconceived opinion, but rather as 
seeking to ascertain the mind of the Spirit. But 
Dr. Cowles has not only the mora! qualification of 
freedom from bias—he is a scholar, and aripe and 
good one. His acquaintance with the original and 
his free use of the Alexandrine, the Vatican and 
the Sinaitic manuscripts make the critical and ex- 
egetical value of the work very high. 


Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistle 
to the Romans. By Albert Barnes. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) This work is a noble example 
of what sanctified scholarship can do for the Divine 
Word. The preseni edition contains the author’s 
revisions after bis acquittal by the Presbytery on 
the charge of inculcating dangerous doctrines. 
Twelve or fourteen pages indicated in the prefuce 
have been altogether or partly rewritten. The de- 
sign has been “ to state with brevity and simplicity 
the real meaning of the sacred writer, without any 
regard to existing theological systems’’; but this is 
no fault in a day which ha; ceased to regard differ- 
ence of opinion as one of the sins of the Decalogue. 
The typeis large and clear, the book iv form and 
bulk exceedingly convenient. 


The Clackitts of Inglebrook Hall. By Mrs. 
Prosser. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
This story gives us some of the most unpleasant 
phases of English society. Mr. Clackitt, a retired 
tradesman, aud his eldest daughter Rosabelle, sacri- 
fice every family duty, every particle of decent 
pride and honest self-respect, to win the satirical 
notice of people above them in rank; and meet 
with the usual consequences, coutempt aud loss. 
This game has long since been run to the ground. 
Priscilla, the model young lady, is more upright 
than agreeable. We confess not to greatly care for 
these ladies in books; in real life they are admir- 
able, and while we wish they were more numerous 
in society, we should be giad to see fewer in li- 
braries. 


David Lloyds Last Will. By the author of 
Max Kromer, ete. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Cu.) This is a story of extreme pathos and 
beauty never once idealized into unnatural super- 
latives. It relates to the condition of the manufac- 
turing districts of England during the cotton fam- 
ine of 1862. The author bas drawn the peculiar 
manners and customs of the people, and even tbeir 
rude patois, with unerring fidelity. David the 
miser, his wife who is a mystic of the school of 
Madame Guyon, Mark and Clough have the per- 
sonality of remembrance rather thau conception. 
The same may be said of * Barry” the heroine, who 
is something far better than a heroine—a noble, 
brave woman whose life all moves to gracious ends. 


Charlotte Ackerman. By Otto Miiller. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. Chapman Coleman 
and her daughters. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 
This work will bring no additional credit to the 
translators of the Muhlbach novels. Charlotte 
Ackerman as an actress is only the stcreotyped 
queen of tragedy, aud as a woman painfully shad- 
owy and unreal. Inthe whole book tunere is a lack 
of any animating picture or purpose and a calm un- 
consciousness of the ordinary limits of human pa- 
tience, eminently German. 


American Newspaper Directory. (New York: 
G. P. Rowell & Co.) This is appurently a very ac- 
curate and certainly a very full list of all the news- 
papers and periodicals published in the United 
States and the British colonies. Its utility to ad- 
vertisers is greatly enhanced by an accompanying 
gazeteer of the American towns and cities in which 


aa well aa utility, Hie chief fault is incomplete: 


the publications of the list appear. 
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LIMITATIONS OF FREE INQUIRY. 


E have lately somewhere seen the following 
extracts quoted from the Investigator, an 
avowedly infidel paper of Boston: “I wish,” says 
a correspondent, “ to call the attention of Liberals 
to Mrs. ——’s book, Studying the Bible. From 
the experience I have had with it, I am satisfied 
that it is the ‘ John the Baptist’ of infidel ideas. 
The title will introduce it where the older Liberal 
works—at which the priests have been throwing 
hot shot until the laity shrink from their bare 


names—can’t go. This book, once in the hands of 


the faithful, will never be laid aside until read, 
and to read it is to lose faith in the Bible. Every 
Infidel should have a few copies to loan to his 
neighbors.” 

A second correspondent thus speaks of the in- 
trinsic value of the same work: “ No work has 
ever been presented better calculated to wake up 
the blind worshiper of the old Hebrew idol. ; 
Whenever I ean find a Christian a little shaky in 
his faith, I shall urge him to read this book. I 
propose to keep my copy loaned out all the time, 
in hopes thereby to assist a little in clearing away 
the rubbish of superstition, and making ready the 
ground for the uprearing of the glorious Temple 
of Reason.” 

We presume that the claims of these people for 
the efficacy of the book herein recommended in 
unsettling the faith of the “ unlearned and unsta- 
ble,” is something more than an idle boast. When 
we consider that all the tendencies of the flesh 
and all the teachings of the world are opposed to 
the grace of faith ; that the pride of philosophy on 
the one hand, and the brutal appetites of the ig- 
norant on the other, are alike interested in decry- 
ing it; and that, to utterly destroy it in the human 
soul, the adversary has but to exert a negative 
influence and prevent its exercise,—the work laid 
out by these philanthropists seems neither difficult 
nor deserving of very great glory. 

It is impossible, however, while made aware of 
such a danger and while compelled to confess such 
probable facility of conquest, to repress a few re- 
flections on the proper antidote for the portended 
mischief. If we resort to blind prohibition .and 
content ourselves with merely hanging out our 
placard of warning, “Shun Infidel Literature”— 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not, the unclean 
thing,” what becomes of our boasted Protestant 
principal of free inquiry—the liberty of private 
interpretation? Now it is just this principle 
which, in our judgment, needs to be better under- 
stood, and the abuse of which is introducing 
weakness into the school of Christ, while as- 
suming to be a talisman of strength. It is an 
easy thing to cry “ Think for yourself”—“ Let no 
man dictate to you what you shall believe”—“ In- 
vestigate, examine, and then decide ;” and these 
watchwords come more readily to the lips of the 
presumptuous ignorant than of the wise man who 
knows his ignorance. But how many are there 
who, by natural constitution or by educational 
training, are fitted for the task of examining diffi- 
cult questions in philosophy, theology, or casuis- 
try, and judging for themselves in matters re- 
quiring nice discrimination and close reasoning ? 
There is a call on the experts of science to exam- 
ine and report upon the phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism; itis answered by the greenhorn who runs 
from lecture to séance, from rapping to tipping, 
and from spirit portrait-painting and poetry to 
spirit banjo-playing, and meets youc expostula- 
tions with “Oh! I am investigating,”—which 
means swallowing all he sees and hears with a 
maw as unquestioning as that of a young robin. 
He has not the first mental requisite for the task 
he fancies he has undertaken. And s0, too often, 
the young disciple, before he has well settled the 
foundations of his belief, with the vast universe 
of Biblical literature and spiritual knowledge 
yet unexplored before him—to say nothing of the 
fiber of religious principle being hardly formed, the 
Christian manhood, yet in the gristle, as it were, 
within him—lets himself all abroad in the realm 
of speculation, tlying from preacher to lecturer, 
from ribald fiction to specious philosophy, flirting 
with theology and dabbling in science, bolting 
everything and digesting nothing, and awakes in 
a little while from his delirium of free inquiry, to 
find himself a confirmed dyspeptic in mind and 
heart, incompetent to think or feel, the passive 
recipient of skeptical bigotry at the one extreme, 
or of priestly bigotry at the other. 

Now, in view of these facts, we venture to 
maintain that it is not reasonable to require of 
the neophyte in any study that he should scatter 
his mental energies abroad over the whole field 
of knowledge which pertains to it, without refer- 
ence to the order of the inquiry; and that the 
young Christian may therefore with perfect pro- 

riety and without shame decline to rush oft into 


are sent, a request is. 


all manner of discursions until he has first made 
good his footing in the “ first principles” of his 
faith. Such a stand would evince strength and 
not weakness, and would be far more worthy of 
the respect of the intellectual than the alterna- 
tive of aimless and fruitless speculation which 
we have already depicted. Let him say, then, 
when solicited, “I cannot read your bocks for two 
reasons; I haven’t time, and I have agreat deal 
that comes before them in the order of ny study.” 

But there is another limitation thatgoes back 
of this and affects the principle of prirate judg 
ment even when applied to the Bible itself. 
The Catholic Church urges, to justify the re- 
strictions which she throws round the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures, that there are m them 
many things which the “unlearned and unsta- 
ble wrest to their own destruction.” And in 
this she is sustained by the testimony of experi- 
ence, as well as by apostolic declaration. The 
claim of the Reformers for the right of private 
judgment presupposes the promised aid of the 
Holy Spirit to the inquirer, and here comes in the 
humble and childlike attitude in which alone the 
mind may approach the study of the inspired 
Word with the certainty of deriving from it 
spiritual strength and without danger of being 
led into error by the false interpretations of 
bigotry or pride. Every inquiry after religious 
truth, then, should be made in a humble, teacha- 
ble, and prayerful spirit, and on this condition we 
may well trust the pious and ingenuous inquirer 
with a far larger measure of skeptical literature 
than he will find stomach for. 


For, finally, this state of mind in the Christian 
student would preclude the possibility of any but 
a pure and honest purpose in his investigations. 
The man who studies for the gratification of his 
own pride—to fill his quiver with the arrows of 
controversy—equally with him who seeks an es- 
cape from some unpalatable doctrine, lies special- 
ly exposed to the insidious approaches of error. 
Many who flaunt the title of Free-thinker, are free 
neither from the pride of opinion which confirms 
one false extreme or hurries by a strange law of 
perversity to the other, nor from those appetites 
and passions which befog the intellect and make 
the worse appear the better reason. 

Therefore, to sum up all in a word of counsel to 
those whose youth and inexperience may seem to 
allow of such a liberty, we say: Of all the books 
which offer themselves for the instruction or 
amusement of your leisure, select first those which 
commend themselves to your conscience and judg- 
ment, in their purer moments, as the best for mind 
and soul, and leave the rest until you have noth- 
ing else to read. Secondly: Whatever you read, 
approach it with some sense of the facility with 
which the moral sensibilities run into danger, and 
the weakness of the best intellects to protect them 
without the help of the enlightening and restraining 
Spirit, and with earnest prayer for the guidance of 
that Spirit, and its defense against the evil solicit- 
ings of your own bosom. And lastly, call into 
question sternly every conclusion of your own 
reason which offers to loosen the curb of any moral 
law that has hitherto confined you, and which har- 
monizes suspiciously with any clamorous appetite, 
which until now you have felt forbidden to in- 
dulge. The new light which makes its recipient 
more intolerant of sin, and more self-denying and 
uncompromising in the performance of all the du- 
ties of life, may be admitted into the soul without 
a doubt or fear; but beware how you embrace a 
doctrine which it is the interest of your lower na- 
ture that you should embrace. 

With these limitations, let the young soul unfurl 
its pinion in the free heaven of thought and 
knowledge, and expatiate as widely as it will! 


— 


THE REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY. 
TINHE Liberal Christian, which has been much 


gy, is doing its best to check that downward ten- 
dency by touching up its old Seminary notes, and 
presenting them to its readers in new applications 
and with a creditable degree of fervor. Taking 
occasion of a convenient illustration furnished by 
the story of a savage chief who offered his life a 
sacrifice to save his people from pestilence, it lec- 
tures Orthodoxy severely on its “sad offenses 
against reason, conscience, and humanity,” re-en- 
acting the old farce of the “ man of straw,” as ear- 
nestly as though the weak and wasteful game of 
misrepresenting your adversary’s argument had 
never been played before. 

We do not propose to follow it very closely. 
Any serious controversy on the grave themes it 
treats so airily should be conducted in a different 
spirit, and with a wider reach, than are indicated 
by this article, which, nevertheless, suggests a 
casual remark or two. | 

It says: 

** Christ’s death was a holy, lovely, and most affecting sac- 
rifice ; as much sweeter and more subduing than the death 
of ordinary martyrs as his character and precepts are more 


exalted and divine. But that God required it or accepted 
it as a bloody propitiation, we hold to be just assenseless and 


superstitious as’’ &c. 

Who claims that God “required ”—in the sense 
of constraint—the sacrifice of Christ? That could 
never be held by those who believe that God is 
Christ, and Christ is God. That He “accepts” it, 
as a “holy, lovely and affecting sacrifice,” the 
Liberal Christian can unite with us in believing, 
though we, of course, should be compelled to ex- 


plain the terms according to our views of the mode 
of God's existence. 3 


exercised, of late, about the decay of theolo- | 


But the difficulty in the mind of the editor seems 
to be that God is represented as accepting the 
bloody sacrifice as a “ propitiation.” We have not 
much quarrel with him when he complains of the 
“human reasons” which have been interposed to 
account for the sacrifice of the atonement; but can 
he justify himself in so unqualifiedly scouting the 
idea of “propitiation,” as a “‘ doctrine unknown to 
the evangelists, and dragged into the Church 
mainly from the Epistle to the Hebrews?” Itis 
not in “the work of an unknown writer” that 
Christ is said to have been “ set forth as a propi- 
tiation through faith in his blood”—or by his 
blood, through faith, as some would render it. 
And it was to an “evangelist” « familiar doctrine 
that “ we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Righteous; and he is the propitiation 
for our sins.” Of course the Liberal Christian 
knows how to explain all this away ; but surely an 
tonest man, reading these things in the Scriptures, 
may accept them in simplicity, without subjecting 
himself to the degrading imputations of “ super- 
stition and fear.” 3 
- Now if the death of the Unitarian’s Christ may 
be accepted as “a holy, lovely, and most affecting 
sacrifice, as much sweeter and more subduing than 
the death of ordinary martyrs as his character and 
precepts are more exalted and divine,” how is the 
beauty of that sacrifice impaired by the theory 
that exalts that character to absolute Divinity ? 
The system so violently assailed by this writer uni- 
formly represents the sacrifice of Christ as volunta- 
ry. “Lo, come; inthevolume ofthe Book itis writ- 
ten of me, I delight to do thy will,O God.” “I 
lay down my life for the sheep; . . No man taketh 
it from me, but I-lay it down of myself.” Now is 
the humiliation and sorrow of the Saviour less 
noble, when we conceive of him as having stooped 
to it from the Infinite Heights ? 

To grapple with the serous difficulties that en- 
viron the subject of the Atonement (and that is 
but a shallow theology which assumes to divest of 
difficulty these themes that take hold on “ both 
eternities ”) is not required by the scope and pur- 
pose of this comment. What we would like to do 
is to make the Liberal Christian ashamed of the 
weakness and the injustice of language like this: 

“Millions of Christians have really been obliged to make a 
God for themselves, because they could not love gnd adore 
the only living and true God. They have turned away from 
the cruel, blood-thirsty, vindictive, merciless being they 
have represented the God of the universe to ke, to worship 
Jesus, simply because he is more merciful, tender and lov- 
ing than the Father. Nay, God himself is almost abolished 
by this unintentional idolatry of Jesus. He is the real God 
of the Methodist camp-meeting, of the emotional and sen- 
timental faith of modern Christians. The Infinite Father, 
his God and ours, might almost as well not be, considering 
the neglect, the apathy, the infrequency with which His 
name and praise are said, or the secondary or vastly inferior 
place He holds in the real prayers and hearts of His chil- 
dren.”’ 

All this utterly ignores the fundamental propo- 
sition of Orthodoxy that Christand the Father “ are 
one.” Jesus isthe appointed exponent of God to the 
human apprehension. He is to us the “ goodness” 
that “passed before” Moses in Sinai; “the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving transgression and sin.” May 
we not worship him without being charged with 
having “made” him, and with having “turned 
away from” and “neglected” and “ abolished” 
the Infinite Father who has set him forth to 
us as the express image of himself? “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The “real 
God of the Methodist camp-meeting” ? Indeed he 
is; and the avowed God of the Methodist camp- 
meeting, too. The Father is not slighted in the 
honors paid to the blessed Redeemer in this “‘ emo- 
tional. and sentimental faith,” for He Himself 
“hatiRiven Him a name that is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
.... to the glory of Gop THE FATHER.” 

And now we are prepared to attend to the ques- 
tions of the Liberal Christian : 

‘* When will the world learn that God is not a cruel, capri- 
cious tyrant or an awful heathen fate? When will Christ 
be suffered to teach the world that God is love ; that mercy 
and justice are equally active in His loving holiness, and 
that there is nothing in Him which requires anything but 
repentance and a godly sorrow for sin to turn His worst 
enemies into beloved children ?’’ 

And our answer is: Just when the disingenuous 
caviler willlearn to forbear foisting upon the evan- 
gelical teaching, interpretations which do equal 
violence to its letter and its spirit, and cease to 
pervert the manua of the Word to poison, merely 
to win a point in a controversy or serve the neces- 
sities of a sect. 


— Robert Collyer must find it rather rough get- 
ting out of the ‘mutual admiration” circle of the 
Unitarian Church, which is so generous in ** making 
of’? those who come to it from the outer world. 
Here is an English correspondent serving him up in 
the following gloveless fashion : : 


**Rev. Robert Collyer, from your city, has. been to Lon- 
don, and delivered some very excellent egotistical] speeches. 
He is self-possessed, and appears to speak on the assump- 
tion, or rather presumption, that everybody is in raptures 
with him, and looks up to him as an oracle. And I should 
think that the denomination to which he attached himself, 
when he left England, is answerable for his self-compla- 
cency. Had he remained here he would never have been 
known beyonda very limited circle, and had he identified 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
states when he arrived in the West, he would have been 
valued in the localities to which he would have been sent, 
but would never have risen to eminence as a pulpit orator. 
Unitarianism is polished, intellectual and scholarly, and a 
man without these characteristics who possesses genius, a 
large stock of emotion, and self-assurance which enables 
him to say anything and everything, regardless of connec- 


tion and coherency, is a novelty, and novelty has strong | 
attractions wherever it appears.” 


BEWARE OF CHILLS. 


OLLOWING the ancient fashion of predict- 
ing times and seasons, our modern almanacs 
might safely string along the pages devoted to 
Summer and early Fall, a prophecy like this,— 
About-this-time, chills-and-fever ! 
Some thousands of our citizens have fled to sub- 
urban retreats, or regularly flee the city at night- 
fall, to enjoy country air, and cool repose. Hun- 
dreds of them will probably return to their city 
homes tbe victims of malaria, cherishing anything 
but kindly thoughts toward the enticing purvey- 
ors of rural entertainment, whose assurances that 
their particular neighborhoods are “ perfectly 
healthy,” will have been so grievously disappoint- 
ing. Yet the good people of the country may not 
be to blame after all; no more the country, not- 
withstanding fevers abound. The healthiest re- 
gion is not proof against indiscretion or witless- 
ness. In the natural world ignorance is punished 
as ruthlessly as willful wrong-doing. The incau- 
tious laborer who tested a \ump of frozen nitro- 
glycerine with a pick-axe, departed this life as 
suddenly, and in as many pieces, as if he had pur- 
posely blown himself up. If a man exposes him- 
self to health-destroying conditions, however 
unintentionally, and suffers in consequence, he need 
not blame the locality. To be sure, such condi- 
tions are more easily found, or less easily avoided, 
in some places than others; yet that simply calls 
for greater precaution, and a closer attention to 
one’s physical condition. In the case of “ mala- 
rial” fevers, particularly, there is no place so pro- 
ductive of them that they may not be avoided ; no 
place so healthy that they may not be engendered. 
This is a sweeping assertion, but the facts sustain 
it. Sufficient exposure to sudden reductions of 
temperature will bring on fevers in the balmiest 
climate ; while the most noxious African swamp 
or Indian jungle becomes harmless when sufficient 
care is taken. Properly provided with fire, food, . 
and flannel, man, whether native or alien, may in- 
vade by night or day the deadliest haunts of mias- 
ma and escape unharmed. With well-to-do peo- 
ple in a temperate climate like ours these prevent- 
ives are seldom beyond the reach of reasonable 
effort, so that, as a worthy medical frien? :ts, 
our blue-nosed victims of chills have only ignoi- 
ance or carelessness to plead in excuse for their 
disease. 

People accustomed to sitting out in the evening 
air of the city, where heated walls and pavements 
keep up the temperature until late at night, or 
prevent the air from cooling altogether, carry the 
same habits into the country, where the contrasts 
of daily heat and nightly cold are very much great- 
er. Exhausted by the sweltering heat of the sun, 
they find the shadows of evening intensely grate- 
ful ; and, with no increase of clothing, sit in 
the open air until the grass is drenched with dew, 
—harmless in itself, but evidence of a lowering of 
temperature; then one after another rises with a 
shiver, and remarks, “‘ Why, how chilly it grows !” 
After a few evenings spent in this way the more 
thinly-clad, and those whose vital heat is insuffi- 
cient, begin to accuse the innocent frog-pond over 
the way of generating pestilential vapors, or the 
fresh earth upturned by the street commissioner’s 
Celtic army in anticipation of election day, of 
sending forth miasma. It is true that both of 
these conditions may have been instrumental in 
producing the disease; but a warm woolen shawl 
would have been antidote enough for all their 
noxious properties. 

Is there, then, no such thing as malaria? There 
is certainly some cause for the diseases called ma- 
larious,—but what is it? a 

Exhalations given off by stagnant water, swamps, 
marshes, rank vegetation, and the like, say most 
writers. If this were the case all such localities 
should be malarious; but they are not. Among 
the bogs of Ireland malarious diseases are almost 
unknown. Is the exemption owing to lack of heat ? 
There is no such Jack in the valley of the Amazon. 
It lies under the Equator. The land is for the 
most part low and level. It abounds in swamps, 
and the densest tropical growths. Yet the coun- 
try is remarkably free from malaria. The region 
around Singapore affords another example. If 
malaria arises from rank vegetation and stagnant 
water, it ought to appear in these cases; and it 
ought not to appear where there is neither vegeta- 
tion nor dead water. But it does. Our soldiers 
suffered severely from malarial and typhoid fe- 
vers on the coast of North Carolina, where the soil 
is entirely sea-sand, and so dry on the surface that 
but the scantiest vegetation is possible, In the 
desert of Sahara, where water and vegetation are 
far enough from abundant, fever is rife in the hot 
season, and in Autumn. In the desert districts of 
India malarious fevers are likewise very preva- 
lent. 

Malarious diseases are not confined to low lands, 
whether wet or dry. They occur on the table- 
lands of Mexico, 6,000 feet above the sea, in Cen- 
tral America, and Peru, and among the Himala- 
yas, at an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet. Barren 
rocks are not exempt. On the sun-baked rock of 
Aden, “where vegetation does not exist, and where 
water is a luxury,” intermittent and remittent fe- 
vers are sadly common, and the Aden fever is a 
scourge of peculiar virulence. | 
Dr. Salisbury, of Cleveland, believes that mala- 
rious fevers arise from the invasion of the body 
by a form of algoid vegetation, abundant in 
marshes, damp places, and on the surface of new- 
ly excavated earth. Such being the case it is as 


difficult to account for the absence of these dis- 
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eases from the places above eS as their pres- 
ence in multitudes of others that. might be named. 

The same difficulty is found with the theories 
that malaria comes from dead and decaying mat- 
ter, animal or vegetable ; that it is breathed in 
poisoned air, or drunk in poisoned water; or that 
it proceeds from exhalations from certain rocks 
and soils. The conditions are too various and con- 
flicting. The only condition that invariably at- 
tends the inception of these diseases is chill. In 
high lands as in low, on arid plains as in swamps 
and forests, on naked rocks er sands as amid the 
rankest vegetation, extremes of heat and cold in 
rapid alternation are almost invariably followed 
by fevers of the class called malarial. 

On the other hand, there may be great heat, 
newly disturbed soil, rank vegetation, marshes, 
decaying organic matter, and all the other sup- 
posed causes of malaria, and yet if the temperature 
is equable fevers will be rare, and always tracea- 
ble to special exposure. In the most “ malarious” 
districts plentiful food, warm clothing, fire at 
night, good housing, avoidance of sudden damps, 
and whatever other means serve to prevent or 
counteract the effects of rapid reduction of tem- 
perature, are found to be preventives of malarial 
diseases. In the fever districts of India the ill-fed, 
ill-elad, and unhoused Hindoos suffer most; the 
better protected common soldiers less; the better 
ted, better clad, and less exposed ofticers still less, 
though all drink the same water and breathe the 
same air. In many cases a slight change of posi- 
tien to avoid chilling night-winds, or the erection 
of huts to keep off sudden damps, has converted a 


most unhealthy military station into one of com- | 


parative healthfulness. Sir Samuel and Lady 
Baker passed through the swamps of the White 
Nile in safety, while their native boatmen suftered 
terribly from fever. The explorers were well-pro- 
vided with shelter, dry clothing, and good food ; 
the boatmen were ill-clad, and frequently in the 
water. In like manner Livingston, sleeping ina 
wagon, and sheltered from nightly chill, passed 
through a hot and flooded country unharmed, 
while his native attendants, who slept on the 
ground, and were often exposed to wet, were all 
but one smitten with fever. At other times, when 
deprived of shelter, exposed to rain, and suffering 
from fatigue and hunger, neither Livingstone nor 
the Bakers enjoyed any immunity from disease. 
Multitudes of similar cases might be cited, all 
going to show that malarious diseases, which con- 
stitute tle chief source of sickness and mortality 
over a large part of the earth, are due to a cause 
that men may, generally speaking, guard against. 
In our western States, where agues are abun- 

dant, it is well known that comparative immunity 
is enjoyed by those who are well-housed at night, 
and who refrain from exposing themselves to the 
morniug air before breakfast. Food is no anti- 
dote to poison, nor will it kill organic germs; but 
it does fortify the system against the chilly air, 
that settles at nightfall over ill-drained places, 
and other spots where radiation isexcessive. The 
more accustomed a person is to a high degree of 
heat, the more susceptible he is to cold. As acon- 
sequence, those who spend the day in the heated 
city are more liable to suffer from the cold night 
air of the suburbs, than those who have. always 
lived there. For either class, the one great cau- 
tion needed is—Beware of chills! 


OUESTI ONS AND ANS WERS. 
HE well-worn Mary and Martha question has 
been referred to us for an opinion. Whether 
Martha, asking “ What can I po for Jesus ?”— 
“How can I serve him ?”—“ Distracted, she 
scarce knows where to begin” ;—or “‘ Mary, look- 
ing up with her large, dreamy eyes into her 
Master’s face, unconscious of all but lis presence 
and his love” :—whether of these two is the higher 
type of Christian character. 

“Is not the highest type of love to Christ consistent with 
longings to serve him ?”’ 

Certainly it is. 

We think that this familiar picture of domestic 
life (Luke x. 88-42) is often distorted by a mistaken 
preconception—as if the Lord had settled a dis- 
pute between two sisters, by taking the side of 
one, and deciding that the other was wrong. 

The little affair seems to us to have come out 
substantially thus: The two sisters were alike de- 
voted, personal friends of Jesus. He came to their 
little home unexpectedly. Both were surprised 
and delighted, and. each expressed this delight,— 
Martha, according to the gifts and impulses of a 
“famous housekeeper” ; Mary,by a behavior proper 
to a love which she knew not how to express, 
being possibly younger and less experienced than 
Martha. 

Martha, with care on her brow, came hastily 
into the room, and with atinge of fret and dis- 
pleasure said, “ Lord, does it please you that 
Mary should leave me to do all the work?” To 
which Jesus replied: “‘ Martha! you are thinking 
of a great many things, because you love me and 
would serve me. Mary ‘here, cannot do anything 
because she loves me. Yetshe no less than you has 
chosen the good part, that cannot be taken from 
her. For, depend upon it, in this world there is 
but one thing really needful, and that is that 
people love each other, just as you and Mary love 
me.” 

So the Lord ministered benediction upon Mary 
and Martha both, leaving the story for all time to 
teach that if there be first a ready mind, it is ac- 
cepted of a man according to that which he hath, 
and not according to that he hat» nat. 


es not, where shall we make a distinction? 


- a great organ no two pipes give out the same 
sound. Yetthe same breath gives voice to all, 
and all are made to speak by the same master, each 
pipe according to its size and voicing. If -then a 
strif¢ should arise among the pipes because one 
seems to speak oftener or louder than anotber, the 
organist might say to all concerned :—Since all of 
you speak when I touch the key that calls for you, 
one is as good as another. This little piccolo that 
makes the melody glitter as if a bird were singing 
it in mid-air is doing well, quite as well as the 
deep base tones that uphold all tunes. All of you 
are obedient, serviceful, and inspired. 

The lesson we draw from this little story of 
Maty, Martha, and Jesusisthis: No Christian should 
ever think to serve the Lord by taking on an 
overload of care and toil however useful, for but 
on¢ thing is really needed. And next: No Chris- 
tian should find fault with his brother who is 
serving the Lord ina differing way equally ac- 
ce}ptable. 


y Can a human being attain perfection in this life (physi- 
ca) perfection)? In other words, is it possible for human 
beings ever to so perfectly obey the laws of their being as 
n¢ver to suffer a thrili of pain from birth until death ?” 

‘No! It is not possible to obey the laws of being 

perfectly as not to “suffer a thrill of pain 
om birth until death.” <A child that is born into 
he world brings with him an inheritance of 
many generations. It is not possible by a re- 
pentance and reform that begins and ends in 
one generation to undo the evils that have been 
accumulating and ripening through ten or twenty 
generations. 

Paul teaches that grace can do more to remedy 
than sin has done to damage. That where sin 
has abounded grace will abound much more. A 
man, therefore, may, by God’s help, attain to an 
estate better than his personal inheritance, and 
sufter fewer “thrills of pain,” than properly be- 


long tohim. He has his choice—to begin an up- 


ward course and bequeath it to his children, or to 
continue a downward course and leave that to his 
posterity. But no one generation can unlink it- 
self from the great chain and escape its sad in- 
heritance of sin and death. 

The time shall yet come, however, when, as in 
Adam all .by orderly inheritance have died, soin 
Christ, link by link, shall all be made alive. And 
in both cases the law of inheritance is the same. 


Perdition is not attained by any one headlong 


fall into the bottomless. Neither is heaven at- 
tained by one mighty jump. 

There are two processions slowly moving—the 
one born of the flesh and following Adam, the 
other, born of the Spirit and following Jesus 
Christ. Any man may choose his leader and in- 
herit the reward of his following, but no man can 
hurry the procession. 


‘* Will you please to compare Luke xxiii., 39-43, with Mat- 
thew xxvii., 39-44, and tell your readers if thereis not a flat 
eontradiction of facts, and if so, how to account for it ?” 

According to Matthew, Jesus was reproached by 
them that passed by, the chief priests, with the 
scribes and elders, and “ by the thieves also.” Ac- 
cording to Luke, Jesus was mocked and derided 
by the people, the rulers, the soldiers, and “‘ one of 
the malefactors.” Here is no “ flat contradiction.” 
Luke picked up a fact that Matthew had missed, 
namely, the penitence and prayer of one of the 
two thieves. Matthew says thieves, and Luke, 
better informed, says one of the thieves. That’s all. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THat Knocker.—The Universalist takes our 
allusion to Robert Laird Collier and the ‘* knock- 
er’? much to heart, and indulges ig surmises 
as to who wrote and who did not write the 
paragrapb—from which unprofitable speculations 
we would affectionately dissuade it. There was no 


j special theological, hardly more than a rhetorical, 


reference intended in the little comment in ques- 
tion. It seemed to us a rather unfortunate figure to 
choose, when denouncing the minister who preach- 
es to men of the possibility of coming too late to 
the door of salvation, that of the knocker of heaven 
and the belated sinner appealing at it for an un- 
covenanted admission. For it happens that the 
Saviour used the very same figure more than once, 
and apparently for an exactly opposite purpose. 
Of course we knew there was another application 
of the allegory, but Mr. Collier was applying its 
central figure to the eternal state, to which, accord- 
ing to his view, it could have no proper application. 
For if heaven stands always open, what is the use 
of a ‘“*knocker” at all ? 

Weare hardly prepared to enter upon the dis- 
cussion to which the Universalist invites us; but 
we are free to admit that such solemn passages as 
those which have been referred to in this connec- 
tion, are not, to our apprehension, so easily disposed 
of as is indicated in the following sentence from 
its article : 

“If our Lord’s words refer to the Jewish people, to their 
rejection, when they were cut off in their unbelief, and the 
Gentiles were grafted in, they are then easily understood 


without implying the endless rejection of every [any]? hu- | 


man soul, and Christ’s declarations are made to harmonize 
with themselves.” 


*« Tf’? we may resort to an interpretation, in order 
to avoid a doctrine we do not like to accept, then, 
of course, the ‘* difficulties of Scripture’ can easily 
be made to disappear. But the whole passage from 
which the quotation was made (Luke 13 : 23-30) is 
introduced by the inquiry of the disciples about the 
number of the ‘‘saved.’’ This is a standard word, 
right through the New Testament; are we prepared 
to dissever it, in all cases, from its popular accepta- 
tion, and exclude its spiritual and eternal meaning ? 


THE Trst or LovE.—‘‘I do love God,” said a little 
girl to he: papa one day, when he had me ohne to her 
about lowing God. 

Perhgps you think so, Maria.”’ 

Ido, indeed I do, papa.”’ 

“*Suppise, my child, you should come to me, and say, 
*Dear papa, I do love you,’ and then go away and disobey 
me, coulil believe you ?” 

No, yapa. ” 

* Well. dear, how can I believe that you love God, when 
Isee you every day doing those things which he forbids? 
You know the Bible says, ‘If you love me, keep my com- 
mandmatnts.’ ’’—Loving Words. 


We give the above as a specimen of astyle of com- 
position which is very much in vogue in a certain 
class ofreligious newspapers, and to which we con- 
fess webave a great dislike. Just reverse the pro- 
cess indicated above. What would be thought of a 
parent who, every time his child thr:w its arms 
aroundhis neck, crying, ‘“O papa! I do love you 
so’’; siould set himself at proving to the little 
thins, by raking up all the specific instances of past 
disobedience he could think of, that it deceived 
itself—it did not love him? How long would the 
nascent affection of the child survive that process ? 
Nay, if we were, even with one another, “ strict to 
mark iniquity, who should stand?” If you loved 
me, you would write to me; if you loved me you 
woulc visit me; if you loved me, you would not 
cross me, or scold me, gr in any way injure me; 
but failing under these tests, as you do sometimes, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that you do not 
love me. How would that sort of thing conduce to 
the harmony of social relations ? 

Would we were done with the old Puritan fashion 
of setting our children at the task of metaphysical 
introspection; of meeting every natural and sincere 
outgoing of the child-heart to its Maker and Re- 
deemer with stern repression! ‘‘Oh no! you don’t 
love God ; you can’t love God; you have a wicked, 
wicked heait, and the carnal heart is enmity to 
God; you are deceiving yourself and mocking God, 
when you say you love him; you have a great, a 
mysterious change to undergo, before God can ever 
smile upon you, or be other than angry with you 
every day.’’ Thereis something to our mind awfully 
wicked about that kind of talk (when Jesus has said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not’’); and yet, probably, there are some well- 
meaning people that will shrink from this frank 
condemnation of it, as though we had assailed the 
very language of Scripture. 

It only remains to add that we would not exclude 
the Bible *‘ test of love,” even in its application to 
the life ofa child. It should be used, as love uses it, 
as an incentive to obedience and not as a bugbear 
to discourage effort and engender despair. Itis one 


ments,’ and quite another to say, ‘“ Because (in 
certain instances) you have failed to keep my com- 
mandments, your pretensions to love are false and 
hypocritical.’’ Tried by the latter criterion, who of 
us indeed shall stand ? - 


—A lady writes to the Oneida Circular an ac- 
count of her experience as a “‘ medium.”’ It will be 
seen that, though she rejects spiritualism as a guide 
to truth, she still believes in the genuineness of her 
‘* possession,’’ only she thinks that she was often 
the sport of eviispirits. This is a conclusion in ac- 
cordance with what we believe to be a growing con- 
viction among close observers of these singular phe- 
nomena. Wegive the extract to which we allude: 


ing, that, giftec as my spiritualistic friends thought me to 
be, in the line of free utterance, I cannot recall a single new 
truth or idea that was given to me. Indeed, as I now look 
back upon that experience, it seems more like a period of 
hallucination, bordering on insanity, than anything else. 
But a crisis came at last. I had been taught to believe in 
the false dogmas, that God is the author of all beings, and 
that, as he is himself perfectly good, evil can have an ex- 
istence only in appearance; and hence I was ready to re- 
ceive all spirits without calling their character or trust- 
worthiness in question, and to accept in good faith all their 
communications tome. But the utter failure of many pre- 
dictions, both in respect to events and the time of their ful- 
fillment, was too much for my credulity, and the conviction 
flashed through my mind that I was the dupe of wicked 
spirits. I heeded that conviction, and soon began to realize 
the deplorable condition I was in. The reaction brought 
such utter desolation to my soul that life seemed quite 
worthless. In attempting to look within, my better nature 
stood aghast at the rebellious state of my spirit. Finally, 
physical prostration brought with it a disposition to review 
my past life.” 


—Mayor Hall declines to review the procession 
in commemoration of the Italian Unity. He says 
he has first-rate reasons, only he is not at liberty to 
divulge them; but if he were, ‘any gentleman 
would appreciate and accept them.” Dear Mr. 
Mayor, don’t disturb yourself about this enforced 
secretiveness, which must be so uncongenial to a 
politician’s soul. Your special reasons are univer- 
sally known and “appreciated,” and as to ‘‘ accept- 


the matter of taxes. 


— Punch, in his preface to his sixtieth volume, 
designates Moltke as ‘the man who can be silent in 
seven languages.”’ 


GLEANINGS FROM THE ENGLISH 


CENSUS. 
{From our Regular Correspondent.—Ooncluded. | 
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Readige, 25. — Bradford. cater, 
No to 41,040. Leeds, 207,1 


Ri Bhemeld, i 185,172 to 239,947. 
Stoke upon- Trent, 101,207 to Middlesboro” 19,416 to 434. 
130 
296,718 to 343,608 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,1 
Leicester, 68,056 to 95,084. 


Sunder 78,211 to 98,335. 
ngham, 74.698 to $6,000. Cardiff, to 
51,649 to 65,980. 


On the other hand many rural towns and villages 
have actually decreased in population. The general 


445,938 to 493,346. 


| result for England and Wales is that the urban dis- 


thing to say, ‘“‘If you love me, keep my command- oa 


‘““Of my experience as a medium, I can only say, in pass- | 4 


ing” them, we have no more choice than we have in. 


tricts have increased 18.02 per cent., the rural dis- 
tricts 7.32 per ceut.—the former more than twice as 
fast as the latter. The urban districts contains 12,- 
900,297 persons; the rural districts 9,803,811. England 
therefore, is rapidly becoming a land of great cities, 
a portentous fact for acred magnates of the House 
of Lords. The relations of the sexes are curious. 
The number of females in the United Kingdom is 
16,267,837, of males 15,549,271; an excess of females of 
715,566. In this the States, with her million excess 
of males, and our colonies, might help us. Themari- 
time population of Great Britain is estimated at 
159,134. The number of inhabited houses has increas- 
ed by more than half 2 million. The average num- 
ber of persons to a house is 5.3; the number of unin- 
habited houses, i. e., houses in which no one slept on 
census night is 260,178, many of which, in towns, 
were inhabited during the day. Making due allow- 
ance for natural laws of increase, the aggregate in 
crease of the English race, home residents and emi 
grants, during the last ten years is 4,199,231. The 
registered births during the ten years are 10,083,680 ; 
the registered deaths 6,414,106. 

At the present rate of increase the population of 
England will double itself in 50 years, of the United 
Kingdom in 84 years,—a prospect at which the Reg- 
istrar General is exultant, and quotes Jeremy Tay- 
lor, ‘‘ Marriage is the mother of the world, and pre- 
serves kingdoms, and fills cities, and churches, and 
heaven itself. Celibate, like the fly in the heart of 
an apple, dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits 
alone, and is confined, and dies in singularity; but 
marriage like the useful bee’’ ‘ and over- 
come by the temptation to perpetrate a joke, the 
Registrar adds, that, unlike the Romish clergy, the 
English clergy have enforced the injunction to in- 
crease and multiply ‘“‘ both by precept and example, 
especially by example.” It is remarkable that in 
1801, when the population of these islands was only 
sixteen millions, there was ascarcity approaching to 
famine, and a very high degree of mortality—popu- 
lation was pressing hard upon means of subsistence, 
much more than it has done since. The means of 
subsistence have, as a matter of fact, uniformly in- 
creased at a greater ratio than the population, as is 
always the case with advanced civilization, a fact 
which may comfort alarmists, and for which the au- 
thority of Sir John Lubbockiscited. The open mar- 
kets of the world are the corrective of all abnormal 
conditions. Were Englafid one vast city commerce 
would suffice for all her necessities, and the material 
conditions of life would be easier. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom, during 
the ten years, has somewhat diminished. It stands 


thus: 
1,231,308 194,777 2,249,355 
649,742 158,226 866,626 301,983 1,976,577 


Two or three items from the returns of the Board 
of Trade are interesting in their relations to the cen- 
sus-items. The returns are for periods of three 
years, immediately preceding each census: 


Irish. For’n’rs. Total. 


Av’ge, 1858-60. Av’ge, 1868-70. Ine. 
Total value of imported pr.ct. 
merchandise.......... £184,765,687 £297 738,837 61 
Total value of expo 
British produce....... 127,637,171 189,757,586 49 
Total tonnage of re 
tered merchant ves- Tens. Tons. 
»282,030 5,544,282 29 
gnually 806 558,055 54 
produ ons. ons. 
704 105,023,065 
Articles imported 
210,014 648,495 208 
Wheat ,090,224 4,443, 8 
A 418,994,640 178 


‘*How,” says the Registrar General, “‘ the popula- 
tion of the kingdom is upheld; howthis marvelous 
society is organized; how the people are distrib- 
uted over every place; what houses they dwell in; 
what numbers of either sex, of children, of menand 
women are living married, single, widowed at the 
several ages; what are their relations to heads of 
families; what occupations men and women of the 
several ages follow; what members living in the 
several places were born in the same or other par- 
ishes, counties, and countries; and what numbers of 
the two sexes were laboring under infirmities of the 
chief senses, or of the mind in every locality remains 
for further analysis, and this analysis will require 
time, as it deals with millions of facts and persons; 
when completed all the data will contribute to the 
self-knowledge of the nation. Mere numbers are 
elements of force; and a prolific must in the end 
beat a sterilized people; but this element of quan- 
tity is second in importance to the qualities of the 
race; for an intelligent, vigorous and healthy na- 
tion, well organized, is alone worthy of continuous 
existence.”’ 

These items of our great stock-taking may perhaps 
afford some interest to your readers in comparing 
them, as in some points our Registrar General does 
with your own. It is with no envy, but rather with 
feelings of maternal pride, that we learn that the 
daughter has already outgrown the mother, and 
that already nearly thirty-four millions of white 
population are spreading over your magnificent 
valleys and prairies the civilization and religion 
which alone can make nations great and populations 
happy. 

Meanwhile, under the reckless influence of Lord 
Salisbury, the House of Lords has just thrown out 
the abolition of the Purchase Bill, not only neutraliz- 
ing much of the work of the Session, but placing the 
Government in an awkward position, and arraying 
again the House of Lords as legislators fora privi- 
leged class against the House of Commons, which 
has passed the Bill by large majorities, and against 
almost universal public sentiment. The collision 
threatens to be a very serious one—the Lords refuse 
to surrender to the Government and the people the 
control of the army, and persist in retaining its 
gross abuses of purchase. It is not difficult to see in 
the conflict thus proveked which side must give 
way. Lord Salisbury is rapidly making a House of 
Lords an ee thing, which is to be re- 
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The Household. 


THE GUEST CHAMBER. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


T is the prevalent opinion among housekeepers 


that the guest chamber, or ‘‘spare room,’ 


must, in every respect, be the best and most desira- 
ble chamber in tne house. We think this a mistaken 
idea. Of course the room should be pleasant and 
inviting, furnished as tastefully, and with as many 
conveniencies, as can be afforded, without curtail- 
ing the comfort and pleasures of the family, and 
with such regard to comfort, that a guest, on en- 
tering, may feel at once, not only at home, but as if 
surrounded with kindness and thoughtful care. All 
this can be accomplished without appropriating the 
jiargest and most commodious room for that pur- 
pose. The chambers most used, and, next to the 
sitting-room, most necessary to the comfort and 
happiness of the family, to whom the house is home, 
and not a mere transient stopping-place, should be 
the best ventilated, the largest, and most conven- 
ient. The mother’s chamber and the nursery (if 
there must be two apartments, they should be sep- 
arated only by a door, that the mother’s care may 
be near at hand) ought to be chosen with reference 
to the health and enjoyment of those who are ex- 
pected to occupy them for years. The “spare 
room’’ should be a seeondary consideration; for 
our guests are but temporary residents of our rooms, 
to whom, to be sure, must be given all the time and 
attention that family cares will allow: but to the 
permanent inmates the house is a resting-place from 
hard labor, a refuge from outside care, for some of 
the family; and to make it such to husband and 
children, the housekeeper has a daily routine of 
duties which can be wonderfully lightened by 
pleasant surroundings; and thus, for reasons hay- 
ing a bearing on every member of the household, 
it seems to us very desirable that more thought, 
care, and expense be given to secure a pleasant 
outlook, a thorough ventilation, and attractive and 
convenient furniture for the family rooms, than for 
the one set apart for those who, however honored 
and beloved, can of necessity remain but a few days. 


We would by no means leave the impression that 
a family should selfishly retain their regular apart- 
ments when so many guests are present that several 
rooms are needed. In times of large gatherings, it 
is very delightful to see each member of the house- 
hold contribute some part of his or her rights to the 
free and cordial entertainment of friends. On such 
occasions, if they are not too frequent, itis quite 
amusing, and conducive to much sport and cheer- 
fulness, to meet in family council and discuss the 
ways and means that may be employed to stretch 
the house, so that twenty people can be comfortably 
lodged in a space where usually eight or ten have 
only sufficient room. This, for a short time, is no 
hardship; itis like a picnic; and every child, from 
its earliest years, should be taught there is a pleas- 
ure in giving up rights, whims, and fancies, con- 
nected with their own special apartments, for the 
accommodation of others. The lesson is very easily 
taught, when they see that this is only a temporary 
thing; knowing this, when the pressure abates, 
they will return to their rooms better prepared to 
estimate and appeciate the care and affection which 
has so pleasantly consulted their taste and comfort 
in arranging the apartment which is set apart for 
them. 

It is painful to glance into rooms in daily use, and 
see no indication that a moment’s thought has ever 
been bestowed upon their adornment, or to fill 
them with objects that, to the children’s eyes, will 
unite grace and beauty with usefulness for the 
family’s every-day use. ‘Ob, this willanswer! It’s 
good enough just for our own family.” But look 
into the guest’s chamber, for which enough has 
been expended to compel pinching in all that be- 
longs to home and family comforts, and all for the 
ostentatious display of hospitality! When you see 
such incongruities and contrasts between the fur- 
nishing of the family apartments and the “ spare 
room,” you will find the same rule runs through 
everything connected with the family. For every- 
day use » the commonest kind of delf, with odd bits 
of broken or defaced china, mismated cups and 
saucers, of every variety of color, and the food, 
carelessly prepared, and of the poorest aad cheapest 
quality, showing the same unwise disregard for 
family comfort. But let a visitor appear, and the 
table is dazzling with silver and cut-glass, and 
loaded with dainties over which the utmost skill in 
cooking has been expended. This is all wrong. 
Home should be first; company, of secondary im- 
portance. Let your family always have the best 
you can reasonably afford; then cordially welcome 
your friends to share the good and pleasant things 
with you. Itis not easy to teach children to love 
home, and prefer its society to all others, if they see 
that all the good, and pleasant, and beautiful things 
you possess are only to be used when you have vis- 
itors. You have no right to hope that your chil- 
dren will have good manners or be refined if they 
see only the coarsest of everything when alone with 
you, and are called upon, with company, to put on 
company manners. Love of home, refinement, and 
good manners are blessings that will rust out and 
be destroyed, if not brightened by constant daily 
use. 

But we have wandered out of the guest chamber, 
and will now return. Because we urge that the 
family apartments should have the first claim, we 
would not be understood that no thought should 
be given to the room your friends will occupy; we 
only claim that it should not be paramount to all 
others. Select the furniture with such care and taste 
as your means will allow. [tis not necessary that one 
should be rich to do this in the most perfect man- 
ner, Besure that the bed is comfortably made, and 
all times scrupulously clean. If used only for one 
night, by one person, all the linen should bé changed 
for every new-comer. A white spread, even if not 


for any bed. Have a spare blanket neatly folded 
and laid aeross the foot of the bed, unless yeu have 
a closet in the room; then it is protection fmm the 
dust to put it there. A low easy chair or recker is 
always desirable, for a lady friend may tring a 
young infant with her; then, if in accordanee with 
your ability, furnish easy chairs, or a lounge; but 
no bed-chamber should be crowded with furriture. 

A table with a drawer, or a small, neat writing- 
desk, with an inkstand, afew pens, paper, amd en- 
velopes, are desirable, as friends often come unex- 
pectedly, and neglect to bring the needed articles. 
To find such conveniences ready at hand will be 
taken as a kindly attention, and is among the little 
things that make a guest’s chamber home-like. 

A brush and comb, a cushion and pins, sheuld be 

kept on every bureau, and the “spare room’ is no 
exception to this rule, and in this room oneor two 
drawers should be left open for the use of cuesis. 
The comb and brush, like those in other chambers, 
should be washed every week. A few dropsof am- 
monia, put into a little soap and water, will deanse 
a brush easily; rinse well in clear water, and stand 
it uptodry. For the washstand, good soap, plenty 
of towels, and a nail-brush should be providec. The 
water pitcher must be kept filled; a water bottle, 
with a glass turned over it, or a decanter with a 
stopper, is better for drinking water than a pitcher, 
as water left exposed to the air ina sleeping-room 
soon becomes impure and unhealthy. A slop-pail, 
or jar, is needed by the side of the wash-stand, unless 
the wash-basins are set to be filled from the pipes, 
and emptied by the waste pipe. A mutch-box, filled, 
is always an important article in every room, and a 
little basket or cornucopia is needed to hang by the 
glass, into which the hair from the comb, and burnt 
mutches may be put. This should be emptied when 
the slops are taken away. 
Of course, when there is no necessity for close 
economy, there are a thousand elegancies with 
which it is perfectly proper to beautify, not only the 
family rooms, but the guest chamber; but the things 
here specified are convenient, and some really 
necessary, for all sleeping rooms, and can be pro- 
cured, or made by home ingenuity. Beautify and 
enrich the guest room as lavishly as good taste and 
your ability will allow, only let the family chamber 
be equally embellished. 


RECEIPTS. 


PINEAPPLE CAKE.—Make a cake as for jelly- 
cake; bake it in three or four jelly-pans; grate a 
jlarge, ripe pineapple in one bowl, and a cocoanut 
in another. When the cakes are done, spread over 
ove a layer of pineapple, and over that, a layer of 
cocoanut ; then place the second cake over this, and 
on that put another layer of pineapple and cocoa- 
nut, andso on till the last; cover thut with the 
pineapple and grated cocoanut, and then beat the 
whites of two eggs toastiff merangue;-: lay it over 
the top, and place the cake in the oven, just a few 
minutes, to stiffen. 


Crper CaKEe.—Two of flour, one pound 
of butter, one anda quarter pounds of sugar, one 
pound of raisins (stoned), five eggs, two teaspoon- 
fuls of soda (only even full), a teaspoonful of cloves, 
cinnamon, aud half a nutmeg; and one pint of 
cider; put in the soda the last tbing. 


BAKED PEArRs.—Take ripe pears, juicy and of a 
good flavor—not ripe enough to be very sott. Wipe 
them clean; put them into astone jar, stems up- 
ward; when the bottom of the jar is covered, 
sprinkle over sugar; (the.nature of the pear must 
determiue the quantity of sugar needed; some are 
so sweet that they require but little). Set in another 
layer of pears; add more sugar, and so on till the 
jar is full. Put in a pint and a half of water for 
every gallon that the jar contains; cover the top of 
the jar witha paste of simple flour and water, and 
bake, in a slow oven, two hours. 


GOLD AND DROSS. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


GRAY, cold sky hung over the old town, 
and the snow was falling, not swiftly and 
merrily, but slowly and mingled with a mist-like, 
tearful rain, as if it bewailed its own fate in falling 
on those dark, muddy streeta and damp sidewalks. 
There were few people out—no pleasure seekers or 
gaily dressed promenaders on such a day; and 
Marion Graham, sitting in her sister’s parlor turned 
her listless gaze from the window with a little sigh 
of weariness, and drew her chair still nearer to the 
cheerful, open fire in the low grate. Whatever the 
prospect might be without, it was very cheerful 
within. Bright roses looked out from the mossy 
green of the carpet, and sunny pictures gleam- 
ed on the walls. The chairs and lounges were 
temptingly cozy and comfortable, and scarlet and 
white geraniums, with beautiful, delicate ferns, 
were grouped at the window. 

Opposite Marion sat her sister, Mrs. Wilmot, with 
busy fingers showing white against the crimson 
merino she was fashioning into a dress for little 
Miss Nannie, and eyes wandering smilingly, now 
and then, to the corner where the child was amus- 
ing herself with a squash which she had borrowed 
from the kitchen. She had abandoned her whole 
family of dolls for this new object of affection, and 
was hugging it closely in ber arms, rejoicing in its 
size and its ‘* nice crooked neck.’’ Presently 
Bridget’s red face appeared at the door. 

‘*Ah sure, Nannie, darlint! an’ ye’ve got the 
pumpkin up here, an’ me a-sarchin’ the house over 
forit! Let me have it now till I’ll make the nice 
pie for dinner,” and she seized the prize and march- 
ed off with it, leaving the little one gazing discon- 
solately after her. 

“Well,” said Nannie, recovering a little from her 
astonishment, ‘‘ 1 fink it’s a queer country where 
folks’ child’en can be carried off and made into 
pies. 1 guess I’ll go and see her chopped up,’’ she 
added, philosophically determined to derive some 
pleasure from the affair, and trudged off after 
Bridget. 


qf the best aud heaviest, is always an improvement, 


Tho mother. laughed, but ¢ smile that sitted: 


over Marion's nee was not altogether one of amuse- 
ment. 

Poor Baby Nannie!” she said. ‘Thatis always 
the way ! Our fairest ideals prove to be nothing but 
squashes that must be converted into dinner if we 
would live in this matter-of-fact, eating world.” 

‘‘ Your doleful moral is slightly twisted, my dear,”’ 
laughed her sister. ‘‘ The trouble is that we will 
persist in placing our affections upon squashes that 
were designed for dinner from the first. The ‘ chop- 
ping up’ follows inevitably.”’ 

‘‘ Possibly. ButI can’t see that we have much 
choice—it’s squashes or nothing,’’ retorted Marion. 
“Oh dear! what a day it is! That steady drip, 
drip. from every house corner makes me nervous. 
It sounds like some monotonous funeral march; and 
as for that grey sky, it really doesn’t look asif the 
sun ever conld shine through it again.”’ 

Mrs. Wilmot glanced over the street where the 
houses showed dim through the mist, and the leaf- 
less trees trembled in the cold and rain. 


“ Thy lot is the common lot of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall ; 
Some days must be dark and dreary,”’ 


she quoted a little dreamily. 


‘“* Well, there is no particular comfort in that, so 
far asI ever could discover,” said Merion. ‘I re- 
member when we were -children we all had the 
scarlet fever at the same time, and our old Irish 
nurse used to say to me—‘ Sure ye mustn’t fret so, 
dear ; aint the other children all down wid it, too?’ 
But I couldn’t see that that fact made my headache 
any less, my fever any lighter, or all the abominable 
doses any easier to swallow. It may be poetic con- 
solation, but it isn’t practical. Just fancy yourself 
trying tosummon up courage to have a tooth ex- 
tracted by the reflection that at that very moment 
there are probably ten thousand different persous, 


sitting in ten thousand different dentist-chairs, with | 


their ten thousand mouths open, waiting for cold 
steeci and agony !”’ 

Mrs. Wilmot laughed, yet bent a quick, searching 
glance on the fair face opposite to her. There was 
a vein of bitterness underlying all thiy seeming 
lightuess. 

‘* What is it, Marion ?”’ she asked. ‘ It has taken 
something more than this rainy day, I know, to 
turn all your gold into dross.”’ 

Marion lifted her eyebrows as if about to express 
her inability to see what connection this bore to her 
last remark, but a second eonmenes prompted her to 
answer soberly, 

‘“*] don’t know that anything has done it, Helen. 
In fact I don’t know what is gold and what is 
dross.” 

‘* Which means that you do pot know whether to 
answer yes or no to a question that was asked you 
last night queried Mrs. Wilmot, venturing 
a shrewd guess. 

Only the sudden flush that swept over Marion’s 
cheek and bruw told that she had heard the ques- 
tion. She gazed steadily into the fire for a moment 
or two, anc then took up her book again. Her 
sister watched her a little anxiously. She felt sure 
that Marion had come to a place in her life where 
two diverging paths awaited her choice, and that to- 
day’s disquiet and unrest sprang from a heart ill 
at ease and undecided. The offer that had beeu 
made the young girl was a brilliant one—weaith, 
position, power—aud against the offerer there was 
little to be said. He was neither immoral, ungentle- 
manly, nor disagreeable. In fact his virtues were 
nearly all negative ones, and it was this very want 
of something positive about him—deep convictions 
honestly carried out, an earnest purpose in life— 
that troubled Mrs. Wilmot most. Marion had both 
heart and soul, and she wondered if she could be 
content to look, with him, merely on the surface of 
things ? if she would not starve on the husks that 
satisfied him ? 


Marion was pondering that question, too; trying 
not to put it quite so strongly, however, for the 
pomp of place and the glitter of gold had blinded 
her a littl. This man’s friendship was pleasant 
enough, but she did not love him. He fell far below 
her ideal of a true, noble manhood. Through all 
his conversation there came no ring of deep thought, 
of honest opinions carefully formed; of a brave, 
earnest, uvselfish purpose in life. He could not 
even sympathize with, or comprehend, such things. 
But Marion was trying to persuade herself that 
what she could not find in him, was not to be 
found anywhere. He was no worse than others. It 
was a selfish world at best, she said—every one 
looking after their own comfort, and seeking 
to advance their own interests regardless of others. 
Unselfishness, self-sacrifice and great-hearted phil- 
anthropy were all very well to weave beautiful 
dreams about, but they were not to be found in 
practical, every-day life. Heroes did pot exist ex- 
cept in books and fancy : and for the sake of visions 
and dreams should she turn away from what the 
most of her acquaintances would call wonderful 
good fortune—a golden opportunity? She would 
have wealth, and with it position and influence, as 
this man’s wife; yet her cheek flushed at the last 
three words, even though they were spoken to her 
own heart alone—it seemed so much like selling 
herself. Why should it though ? she asked herself 
persistently. If she did not love here neither did 
she elsewhere, and no one would be wronged. She 
could give all he asked or cared for—a placid, good- 
natured liking. Deep, fervent love he would never 
require or even comprehend. That was one trouble, 
indeed; thei. were depths in Marion’s nature that 
he would never know. She felt, even while she 
reasoned with herself, thatifshe entered upon this 
path, her old high thoughts of life and all its noble 
possibilities, her best resolvesand highest aims, her 
truest self, must be put aside, or would die in the 
atmosphere that would surround her. It would be 
dwarfed and starved by the influence of a life that 
should be one with hers, and yet would be alto- 
gether diverse. True, it was only what others were 
doing all around her, and calling practical and 
sensible, but was it not a deep sin against her own 
truth and 


pleasures that it held out to her, would there not 
come mavy days like this one, that would shut 
away the world and force her back upon herself ? 
Would there not come many hours of loneliness 
and forced introspection, when the life to which she 
was looking forward would seem empty, worthless 
and false? 

She was not ready to answer these questions yet, 
and the busy thoughts that she could not put aside, 
wearied and troubled her. She could not interest 
herself in the book she had taken up, and the room 
seemed strangely silent now that Nannie’s merry 
prattle was gone. She was about to go in search of 
the child, when Bridget once more appeared at the 
door. 

‘* There’s a man out here, ma’am, wants to know 
does ye want any umbrellas mindid ?”’ 

‘* Mrs. Wilmot answered carelessly. ‘ Oh 
yes, I do too!” she added with a quick second 
thought. ‘*‘ Nannie broke one the other day, trying 
to use it for a balloon. Where is he, Bridget ?’”’ 

* Out in the hall, ma’am.”’ And Bridget returned 
to the kitchen, while Mrs. Wilmot hunted up the 
article with fractured bones, and carried it out for 
inspection. 

A little, spare, thin man stood there, leaning 
slightly upon his bundle of umbrellas to afford sup- 
port to one limb tbat was shorter than the other. 
His coat, a rather shabby one, was buttoned closely 
around him, and his cap was drawn well down over 
his iron-gray hair; but from under this latter article 
a pair of bright, keen eyes were surveying bis sur- 
roundings. A little boy—-a shy, pale-faced. sad-eyed 
child, was with him. 

‘Got something for me to mend, ma’am ?” the 
man asked as Mrs. Wilmot approached him, and his 
voice sounded wonderfully cheery and pleasant to 
come from such a person, and on so forlorn a day. 
‘‘Yes’m, yes, indeed ; this is easy mended. We'll 
have it all right iu a Lkurry, won’t we, Jobnny? If 
the lady can give us a bit of a place to sit down, we 
veedn’t take it away at all.”’ 


Mrs. Wilmot glanced at the child’s little hands, 
blue with the cold, and turned involuntarily toward 
the bright, warm room she had just left. 

“Tt won’t make much dirt, I suppose ?”’ she ques- 
tioned, pausing for a moment, with a housewifely 
regard for her carpet. 

“Oh no, ma’am! dear, no! Nothing more’n a 
piece or two of whalebone and a bit of wire, at the 
most.’’ 

Mrs. Wilmot was reassured, aud throwing open 
the door, she gave them comfortable seats by the 
fire, noting, as she did so, how eagerly the two pairs 
of hands were held out toward the warming blaze. 

“Trying to limber my fingers a little before I 
begin, ma’am,”’ the man said with a smile. “It’sa 
cold, bad day out, but I s’pose you wouldn’t feel it 
much here,” he added, with an admiring glance 
about the prety apartment. 

** Does you live good ways off, little boy ?”’ queried 
Nannie, brushivg the cur|s away from her face, and 
making hospitable advanves toward a conversation 
with the youug stravger. But he only looked at 
her wonderingly, and moved a little uneasi:y in his 
chair. 

“Ho, now, Johnny! why don’t you talk to the 
little girl?’ said the father briskly; then apolo- 
getically to Mrs. Wilmot—* He haint been out with 
me many times, yousee. I’monly just beginning 
to take him because he can help to carry the um- 
brellas sometimes.” 

“How many children have you?” asked Mrs. 
Wilmot kindly. 

* Only four, ma’am ; Johnny, here, is the oldest. 
We did have three older, but esadein gone away 
now.”’ 

‘“Away—at places you mean?’ questioned 
Marion, not quite comprehending, and beginning 
to feel interested in the odd, caeery, little man, 
with his quick movements and his readiness to 
talk. 

He paused an instant in the act of laying out his 
tools, and looked toward her. 

‘Yes, ma’am, to the very best kind of a place—up 
there, you kuow. There’s no danger that they’ll 
ever want for anything, cr ever be turned away.” 


There followed a moment's silence which he was 
the first to break. 

“It did seem dreadfal hard at first—just as they 
was getting old enough to work and help some. But 
then, as I said to Marthy, what more did we want 
than tosee ’em do well? and if I’d tried and work- 
ed my hardest I couldn’t have got ’em into no such 
good fortune as they’d know now. It’s better for 
them, so we won’t fretif it is a little harder for us, 
will we, Johnny ?”’ 

* But it must be hard for you to tike care of four 
little ones, just in the way, with no one to help you,” i“ 
Mrs. Wilmot said. 

“Oh, I don’t! Marthy helps a good deal—takes in 
washing and such things, you know. It’s pretty 
hard work sometimes, but stili we get along. I 
didn’t take to this always, though; I used to be 
a brick-layer before I got the fall that lamed me; 
but I never could do much at it afterward.” 

“You do not seem unhappy with it all,” com- 
mented Marion, coloring suddenly, however, when 
she found that she had spoken her thoughts aloud. 

But the stranger was not well enough versed in 
the ways of society to perceive anything strange 
in the remark, and be answered it unhesitatingly. 

“Unhappy? No, to be sure I aint. Why, dear 
me, I haint got no reason tobe! You'd say so too, 
if you could just see the misery there is in this 
world.” He worked busily a few moments, and 
then added, as if his thoughts had been wandering 
away to the many:scenes of suffering he had wit- 
nessed. ‘ You haint ne idee! Nobody can herve 
unless they’ve seen. There’s some that’s better off’n 
I am, that’s sure; but there’s many that’s enough 


sight worse. I’ve seen a good deal, tramping about 


this way, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Many of those that are better off are not as con- 
tented and cheerful as you are,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
giving utterance to a thought that held some seif- 
reproach in it.’’ 


Despite all the offered 
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ordinary that way myself—not like I ought to be— 
but I do like pluck and good spirits, I tell you! I 
ought to be better’n I am, because I’ve had chances, 
you see. Wedid have a heroin our family once, 
ma’am.”’ 

Who was asked Marion, amused. 

‘My brother, younger’n me. He was areal out- 
and-out hero, wasn’t he, Johnny? You see, Miss, 
I’ve told Johnny so many times that he knows it 
about as well as Ido myself. David, his name was; 
he was a brick-layer, too,’’ he continued, answering 
the question in Marion’s eyes. ‘“‘ He wasn’t a bit like 
me. He was a great, tall, strong, good-looking 
fellow, with just the heartiest laugh you ever 
heard—a prime workman, too! No danger of his 
ever being out of work ; he could always get it, and 
good wages besides, so he and Mary—that’s his 
wife—lived as snug as could be for two or three 
years. Everybody liked him, and that was the 
beginning of the trouble—they liked him too well. 
He must go here, there and everywhere with the 
other men, and he liked to please ’em. Then he 
must treat once in a while, for he made more money 
than the most, and it would seem mean if he didn’t; 
that’s what he thought; and so he got from buying 
it for ’em, to drinking it with ‘em. I expect I 
needn’t tell you much how things went after that ; 
you know how one thing follows another on that 
track. He wasn’t one of the sort that could keep 
on that way for years and never show it; it told on 
him fast. Why; his hands, that used to be so strong, 
would snake like a leaf, of a morning before he got 
his bitters. That would steady him up a little, and 
he managed to do considerable work for all. He 
wasn’t ever cross and quarrelsome, and he never 
got dead drunk, but he would drink every day. It 
worried me dreadful, and I don’t know how his 
wife stood it: ‘David,’ I'd say to him, ‘ You’re 
a-going to ruin just as fast 4s you oan take yourself 
there.’ ‘I know it; but it aint no use to talk; I 
ean’t help it,’ he’d say, and so it went on. 

“One day there was a few of the men sent out on 
the railroad, to see about taking some work two or 
-milesout of the town. David wzs one of ’em, and 

not hardly as steady as usual, even. After the train 
got going pretty fast he out on the platform, 
and tried to step across to another car. He stagger- 
ed and slipped, and just saved himself by one hand 
from going right down between the wheels. It was 
a minute or so before he could get rightly on to his 
feet again; but when he did he was sober, and 
knew how near he’d come to being crushed to 
death under the wheels. The idee of an awful, 
sudden death like that, and going into the other 
world drunk, as you may say, to meet everything 
that’s to come, is enough to make any man stopa 
bit and think. It did him. He didn’t talk much 
to anybody the rest of the ride, and the first thing 
he did, when he got home that night, was to hunt 
up one of them temperance societies and take their 
pledge. 

“Well, we were pleased enough when we heard of 
it, and you never did see such a glad woman as 
Mary. But David couldn’t work the next day—he 
was so shaky without his sperits—and the day after 
‘twas the same thing. We thought he’d get over it 
ina few days, and get used to doing without; but 
he didn’t. I s’pose it had took too deep hold of 
him, and he just got weaker and weaker. The doc- 
tor told him it was stopping so sudden, and that 
he'd have to take a little liquor along to keep him 
up till he’d get stronger. But David only shook his 
head and walked off. That doctor tried it over and 
over again—I s’pose he meant well, too—and he said 
*t was the only thing would help him; but David 
wouldn’t give up— I sworn,’ says he. 

““* A bad promise had better be broken than kept,’ 
says the doctor. 

“ *It’s the best promise I ever made,’ David tells 
him. 

“* Well,’ says the doctor, ‘I don’t say you aint 
right to want to stop drinking; it’s the way you do 
it that’s the matter. You’d oughter stop by de- 
grees—a little to-day, and a little less to-morrow, 
and so on.’ 

*** You’ve learnt a good deal, doctor, and I think a 
good deal of your opinion, but you needn’t ever tell 
me that a man can get rid of a sin by holding fast 
toit. I know what I am, and what the first taste of 
liquor’d make of me. I’ve sworn I wouldn't toueh 
it, and I won't,’ says David. 

“*Then, my man, you'll die,’ says the doctor. 
* There’s nothing else ’Il save you.’ 

“* David looked out of the window a minute, kind 
of steady like, and then he smiled. | 

“*Well, Pll diea sober man,’ says he, ‘and I'll 
keep my pledge, shan’t I, Mary ”’ 

“* Her face was most as white as his, ma’am, but she 
just said—* Yes, David,’ and they stuck to it, both 
of’em. We could all see how it was going after 
that, but he never changed his mind; he’d only be 
troubled a little, sometimes, when he looked at 


Mary. 

“*Can’t help youany. I’ve killed myself, Mary,’ 
he'd say, * but still it aint so bad as it might have 
been. Read to me what the Bible says about him 
that overcometh.’ And she'd read to him all that 
about the star, and crown, and white robe, you 
know. 

““ He died in afew weeks. The doctor said he was 
a fool, but I never could believe it was looked at 
just that way up yonder. Mary and me, we called 
him ahero. She saved money by sewing and one 
way or another to buy a little white stone for his 
grave, and I'll tell you just what she had put on to 
it— Faithful unto death !’’’ 


The little man looked steadily into his umbrella 
for afew moments, and hammered vigorously at a 
rivet. Presently his raised his eyes again, clear and 
bright, to Mrs. Wilmot’s face. 

“T used to think, ma’am, that when the Bible 
spoke about the great number up there that had 
‘come out of great tribulation, and washed their 
robesin the blood of the Lamb,’ it meant just the 
martyrsandsuch. But I tell you I know now that 
there’s a good many sorrows worse’n death, and to 
live for Him is harder’n it would be to die for Him 
sometimes, But there's a good many brave, true 


souls that’s a-doing it—more than most folks think 
for} only they keep up such cheery faces, some of 

"em; that nobody but God will ever know they did 
come out of great tribulation. There, ma’am, your 
umbrella is mended—done good and strong, if I do 
say it myself, and likely to last a good while yet, 
and go through a good many stofms,”’ be said, re- 
turning the repaired umbrella for inspection. ‘I 
often wonder what sort of errands they’ll go on— 
these that I mend—and who’ll go under em.”’ 

“Both glad ones and sad ones, no doubt,’’ Mrs. 
Wilmot answered, smiling a little at the fancy, 
** 'W hat is the price ?”’ 

“Thirty-five cents—thank you, ma’am. Come 
Johnny, my boy, we must move on. Much obliged 
to the lady for giving us such a nice warm place to 
rest in, dint we? Good morning, ma’am,’’ and the 
little man shouldered his bundle of. umbrellas, and 
limped away, followed by Johuny. 

Marion stood at the window as they went down 
the street, and watched them with thoughtful eyes. 
Some things that she had been that morning trying 
to persudide herself were far off and visionary, 
seemed suddenly tc have grown near and real. 
Gold and dross were not the same; there was 
coming a fiery test that would try them. Truth, 
nobleness and an earnest life were something more 
than a name or faucy. The. great multitude that 
no man.can number,’’ to which the finger of reve- 
lation pointed, proved that. Thcore were many 
brave, patient hearts, pressing steadfastly forward, 
as the old man had said; and she —? No, she would 
not barter her truth, fetter her soul, and lower her 
life from its highest aims, for any place the world 
could offer. 

She stole away to her own room to write the 
answer that left her true to herself and to God; and 
the old umbrella-mender went on his way, and 
never dreamed that he had been Heaven’s messenger 
to a fellow pilgrim. 


*“*THOSE CLACK ETS.” 
BY ©. A. G. 


SN’T it splendid !” 

If Belle aud Letty had said that once they had 
said it fourteen times, and hugged each other as 
many, while they stood on the piazza of the Look- 
out House waiting for the breakfast belltoring. It 
was the being together at Kennawhair they meant. 

Kennawhair was away up among the mountains; 
*“‘a regular sky-scraper of a place,’’ Bertram said, 
and the whole family of Carruths went there fora 
month every Summer. This season Letty had been 
invited to join them in order that Belle might not 
be too lonely without her favorite playmate, and 
this arrangement seemed to both children the per- 
fection of pleasure. 

**Only—there are those Clackets!” said Belle, as 
the children were anticipating the days’ amuse- 
ments; they are so horrid !”’ 

* Perhaps they have moved away by this time,” 
suggested Letty, who had heard about the Clackets 
and sympathized in her friend’s feeling. 

**I don’t expect that. I s’pose we shall have to 
endure them as well as we cap,” said Belle dismally. | 
“Endure what?’ asked Marion, who had heard | 
the last remark. 

“* The Clackets,”’ replied Bertram, before his little 
sister had time toreply. ‘“ Belledon’t like them be- 
cause they are so many, and so dirty, and so red- 
headed; and because they make fun of her, and be- 
cause forty other reasons. Dimmy Clacket is a lark 
of a boy and knows the best trout brooks around 
here like a book. I can ‘endure’ worse things than 
the Clackets.”’ 

Bertram walked off singing, ‘‘One little, two lit- 
tle, three little—Clackets! Four little, five little, 
six little—Clackets!’’ at the top of his voice and to 
the tune of “John Brown had a little Indian,” 
while Belle turned te Marion for consolation. 

*They are very disagreeable, Marion; don’t you 

remember? They always will tag after when we go 
on excursions, and they always ask sogmany ques- 
tions.”’ 
“I prefer not to remember anything that is disa- 
greeable up here in the clouds,” said Marion, pleas- 
antly; “and I find the best way to make ourselves 
like people who are not agreeable to us is to do them 
a kindness. The Clackets will not trouble you if 
you carry a loving heart and a clear conscience. 
we will pine what shall 
be done afterward.” 

What a breakfast that was, and what mountain 
appetites everybody brought toit! And the days 
that followed were so free and happy, so full of 
pleasant adventures end curious experiences, that it 
would almost take a book to tell about them all. 


Only, in spite of what Marion said, the Clackets 
did trouble Belle and Letty exceedingly. There 
were nine of them; children of all sizes, round- 
eyed, red-haired, inquisitive. They lived in a funzy 
little house perched on the mountain side; the 
mother did washing at the two hotels, and the child- 
ren helped to swell her earnings by selling berries 
and fish, or doing such light work as was occasion- 
ally offered them by the different landlords. Some 
of them were always swarming about the Lookout 
House, and seeing the distrust with which they were 
regarded by Belle and Letty were not slow to retal- 
iate by such teasing as lay in their power. The 
play-houses, laboriously constructed among the 
rocks ‘by the little girls, were mysteriously demol- 
ished; were they permitted to go fishing in the 
tumbling brook behind the house, a small Clacket 
lurked behind every rock to tease them with mock- 
ing questions, or alarm them with improbable sto- 
ries; the feud strengthened daily, and as Belle and 
Letty were only two, and the Clackets were nine, 
our little friends had the worst of it. 

“They make my life a burden,” said Letty, de- 
spairingly, one day. “I wish we were boarding over 


— 


at the Notch.” 

“The Clackets go over there too,” said Belle. 

** Yes, but ever so many other children board over 
there, and here we are ‘most the only ones for them 
tense, I wonder why they are ce bategul" 


“I will tell you,” interrupted Bertram, who al- 
Ways appeared on the scene when least expected, 
and always heard what it was especially intended 
he should not hear. ‘It’s because you are disagree- 
able to them. You began by turning up your noses 
because they were dirty and freckled and couvtry- 
fied, and of course they didn’t like that. Guess if 
you had lived on a ledge all your lives you’d look 
the saine, and be just as curious, and ask just such 
questions as they do. I’m willing they should teuse 
you 80 long as they don’t hurt you any; for you 
know how to behave, in the first place, and might 
have treated them so they wouldn’t have disliked 
you. ” 

Bertram plunged, whistling, among the rocks as 
suddenly as he had come to view, and the little girls 
sat looking at each other in astonished silence. 
Could there be a grain of truthin what he had said ’? 

That night a strange thing happened. Just before 
midnight the twinkling stars looked down on a cu- 
rious red flame creeping out of one corner of the 
little house on the mountain side; another and an- 
other followed, and when the frightened inmates 
awoke their house was in a blaze. Help was slow 
in coming from the scattered neighboring houses; 
in that country nest among the hills were neither 
engine nor fire company, and when the morning 
dawned the house was a heap of charred smo’ ing 
ruins. Nine little Clackets were homeless and shel- 
terless! How the fire originated was not known; 
guesses were plenty, but a more important question 
was, what shall the family do in this extremity? So 
speculation was merged in benevolent action, and a 
subscription paper began to be circulated among 
the guests at the Lookout House. 

Letty and Belle were greatly impressed by this 
occurrence, and upstairs in their own room that 
night they talked it over. 

‘*1’m so sorry for those Clackets,’’ said Belle, ear- 
aestly. truly am, Letty.”’ 

‘* Y-e-s,”’ said her friend, slowly, ‘‘and don’t you 
wish we had treated them differently, Bel!e—never 
called tliem ragamufiin;, you know ?”’ 

Yes I do,’’ answered Belle, frankly. ‘If I had 
forty dollars now, I’d put it on that paper for them. 
I feel as if we ought to do something—not just be- 
cause their house is burned up, and all their clothes 
and everything, but because of our actions before. 
It’s my opinion we were shabby, Letty.” 

Yes,” said Letty, slowly again; we haven’t any 
money, though, and we can’t sew much if we had 
apy dresses to make for them. Can’t you think of 
some way ?’’ 

‘*- Belle could not, and the children fell asleep un- 
satisfied. But the next day ee took Belle aside 
and sald, impressively : 

** Belle, I have thought.”’ 

‘What?’ said Belle. 

*“*We will havea Fair,” said Letty. with great so- 
lemnity. ** We will have tableaux and things, and 
make people pay to comein. Then we will give the 
money to those Clackets.”’ 

For a moment Belle stood amazed at the magni- 
tude of this proposal, then her practical mind rallied 
itself. 

“ Why, Letty Carroll! Fora Fair you need to have 
tables, and pretty things to sell, and it takes weeks 
aud weeks to get ’em ready. Marion worked ages 
for the French Fair last winter.”’ 

**T have planned it all out, and it’s just as easy!” 
said Letty, unmoved by this outburst. 

. 8o there followed a consultation into which Ma- 
rion was finally taken, and then both children be- 
came absorbed in mysterious preparations, which 
lasted until night, and had very little help from any 
older person. 

** Now, we'll write the invitations,” said Letty com- 
placently; “ everything else is arranged.”’ 

Would you like to see the result? Here it is: 

“* miss Belle Carruth and miss Letty Carroll request 
the pleasure of your coming to see their tableaux 
thursday at2o’clock. please Pay 5 cents at the Door.”’ 

* But ten will do if you haven’tanythiug smaller, 
you know,” said Belle. ‘*Can’t you put that in?’ 


“Not very well,”’ said Letty, rubbing her little 


cramped hand, for she had acted as scribe. “We 
can say that when they come!”’ 

“I hope everybody will come,” said Belle, dancing 
up and down. “It issuch fun!” 

And everybody did come; that is, all the guests in 
the Lookout House, and some even from the Noteb, 
for Bertram kindly trudged over there with one of 


the funny little motes, and brought responses 


| from several friends. 

A very modest little *“* Fuir”’ that was, held in the 
long dining-room at the Lookout House. Its one 
“fancy table” held the various treasures and sou- 
venirs Belle and Letty had collected during their 
stay at the mountains; little birch-bark needle cases, 
baskets, and napkin-rings; pressed mosses and ferns 
grouped neatly on cards; dainty picture-frames 
formed of the delicate spruce tips. They were not 
many in number, but each had been the work of pa- 
tient little fingers taught by Marion, and each had 
been designed for some Lome friend, and wrought 
with loving zeal. Now these gifts were cheerfully 
sacrificed for this benevolent scheme, and, labeled 
with modest prices awaited purchasers. The stage 
for the tableaux was made of large tables, but an 
ample carpet hid that fact, and if the curtains were 
only two shawis which wouldn’t up, but had 
to be pulled aside, nobody was inclined to find fault. 
The performers were very few in number but made 
up for that by doing their best, and the audience 
was good-natured enough to overlook deficiencies. 
This is the programme as written out by Letty: 


the programme. 
L. little miss muffet and the Spider. 
2. cinderella And her Slipper. 
8. little red riding hood. 
4. song. by mr Carruth. 
5. the Sleeping beauty and the prince. 
6. playing on the piano by Marion. 

the End. 

The tableaux were all successful. Letty made an 


admirable Red Riding Hood, with Banquo, the big 


contents at har beaker, nad! she was sho 


the contents ef really 


a tempting little bone Banquo gazed intently at the 
supposed *‘ pot of butter for my grandmother”’ and 
kept very still. Only just as the curtain was about 
to fall he began to wag his tail wistfully, which rath- 
er detracted from hiss wolf-like appearance, and 
made the audience langh heartily. Walter was so 
tall that his head came rather above the place where 
the curtains were divided to show the stage, but if 
he couldn’t be wholly seen, he was heard, and the 
“song’’ was beautiful. Not asingle article was left 
on the table unsold, and when Marion helped the 
little girls count over their fund it amounted to the 
astonishing sum of seven dollars. 

‘*A good many people must have paid more than 
five cents to come in, I think,’ said Belle, gleefully. 
**T am so glad.”’ 

“So am I,’’ agreed Letty. ‘“‘ And I’m pretty tired 
too. It wasrather hard work. I shan’t have a pres- 
ent to take to grandma now, but I s’pose she won’t 
mind so long as I gave it to those poor little chil- 
dren.’’ 

course,’ said Belle, “grandmas always care 
more about goodness than they do about presents. 
Now, let’s give the money to Mr. Miinsfield for the 
Clackets.”’ 

So the seven dollars were added to the fund accu- 
mulating for the destitute family, being put in an 
envelope marked: ‘For the Clackets; especially 
the little ones.”’ 

. It was curious to see how after that Gelle and Letty 

never said ‘“‘ those Clackets,’’ in the old scornful tone, 
but always ‘the poor little Clacket children,” and 
how in the remaining days of their stay at Kenna- 
whair, they found many pleasant traits in the once 
disliked family. Dimmy was very kind to his young 
sisters, and all the Clackets had wonderful knowl- 
edge of the thousand country facts so strange to the 
little visitors. They were willing to impart their 
knowledge too, when kindly treated. and many a 
full basket of berries, or pretty bouquet of rare ferns 
was owing to the help and guidance of Janey, or 
’Bijah, or Joe. Belle and Letty were proving Ma- 
rion’s words that ‘* the best wuy to make ourselves 
like disagreeable people is to do them a kindness,” 
and growing into the belief that ** to overcome evil 
with good ”’ is the best of all ways. 

“For you kuow,” said Belle, * this last week has 
been a great deal nicer than the first, when we were 
complaining and fretting so about Dinzmy and the 
rest. When I am grown up I shall teacth my child- 
ren to be polite to everybody, even people us queer 
and untidy as those Clackets!”’ 


—A young lady in a Sunday-school asked her 
class, ‘**How soon should a child give its heart to 
God?’ One little girl said, When thirteen years 
old”; another, ‘*ten’’; another, At length 
the last child in the class spoke: **Just as soon as 
we know who God is.” 


—One of the brightest pupils at the institution 
for the deaf and dumb at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
is a daughter of one of the Siamese T wins. 


PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Unton, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 
side, “*Puzzles.”” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re- 
ceived within nine days after the publication cf the Puzzles. 


BIBLICAL CRO8S-WURD ENIGMA. 


My first is in time, but not in tune; 
My second is in May, but not in June; 
My third is in come, but not in stay; 
My fourth is in preach, but not in prays ; 
My &fth is in top, but not m tall; 
My sixth is in whole, but not in all; 
My seventh is in hill, but not in mound: 
My eighth is in square, but not in round ; 
My last is in bought, but not in sold ; 
My whole was a famous cave of old. 
—ISOLA. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
Twenty-seven letters. 
5, 19, 13, 16, 2, 22, was a sea-nymph. daughter of Oceanus. 
1, 17, 4, 0, 9, 27, was the mother of Achilles. 
8, 11, 14.23. 7, was the mother of Venus. 
21, 14, @, 71, 3, retained her form when her sisters were changed 
into birds. She was the daughter of (Bneus. 
15, 12. @, %, G, 3, 2%, was a goddess, who had two temples at 
Rome. 
3, 6, 18, 25, 27. was the contriver of the Trojan horse. 
The whole is a famous exploit of aacient times. 
ADAM ANT. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

First, I am a measure of distance ; reversed, Il am s boy's name ; 
pat the first letter of the boy's name liast, and I am a tropical 
fruit; omit the third letter of the fruit, and I am untrue; trans- 
pose the last change, and I am aman in the Bible whose sons 
made him unhappy. ALLES. 

A CABINET OF INSECTS. 


U. &. Colt, Swap, Northe, Leebet, Hot M., C. E. Trick. C.C.Car- 
hook, Court bong, Perdis, Wagrie, Efsil. Leaf. LoriTiz— 
SINGULAR EPITAPH. 


Hated ohta htea qucenodere em, 
I yb byt carta ma nails, 
Tub Thrisc lisha rercuog hete, 
Daan I slath sire ainag. 
CHARADES. 
No. L—Something original ; 
A vowel; 
What Adam did when tempted. 
The whole is a word signifying to bend in and ont. 
No. 2.—A river in the south of Europe; 
A necessary accompaniment to an army 
The imperfect tense of what we do frequently. 


JERSEY. 


The whole is a prince. LUNA. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 2 
Biblical Square Words.— 
No.l— BA CA 
A 
A RAM 
No.2—- C A RT 
A: 
RtIN@ 
T OGA 


—ALLES, NELLIs W. CLARKE, FLORA, BUNNY. 

Enigma.—“ The day’s veil fell from a world of sleep.”—ALLEs, 
FLORA, BUNNY. 

Inverstons.—Lager-regal ; Rats-star ; State-¢tats; Lever-revel 
Portrayal.—IsoLa, FLORA. 

Shortcuts.—Mote-t; demur-e; chance-! ; falye—-r.— —ALLES,ISOLA, 
FLORA, | BUNNY. 

Arithmorem.—Muff, acid, yell, dice, yawl; Maydey,— 


NELLIE W. CLARKE, ISOLA, FLORA, 
Trivectton. 
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The Church. 


NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Aug. 20 (llth Sunday after Trinity.) 
Monday, Aug. 21. 
Meth. Episc. are: 8s Vineyard Camp Meet’g..Edgartown, Mass. 
Disciples.....[llinois 8. 8. and Miss. Convent. .Bloomington, Vt. 
Universalist. Michigan 8.8. Convention........ La g. 
Tuesday, Aug. 22. 
Congregational. New Hampshire Gen. Assc.....Rochester. 
Wednesday, Aug. 23. 
Uhristian......... Western Ind. Conference..... 12 miles 8S. W. of 


Evang. Luth....Synod of North Carolina...... Mt. —— 
(Davids Co.) 
Lutheran........Synod of Wittenberg. oO. 


Meth. Episc.... North Ohio Conference........ Cle 
Universalist....Verm’t & Prov. Quebec Vt. 


Thursday, Aug. 24 (St. Bartholomew.) 


Christian ........ Western Indiana Conference...Croy’s Creek. 

Methodist........Missouri Conference............ Little 
amp. 

Evang. Luth..... Virginia Synod.................. Woodstock. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Bap 
New Liberty, Mo — ‘tnd. 19 
Franklin, P il., Dec. Charleston, 8. C......... 
Osborn, Mo. TY memb...Dec. 19| Waverly, Mo........... 
White Rock, Tex. 13 do..Oct. 21 Meriden. Minn.. 27 


Florence, lowa....56 do. Nov. 26] Dover. Ohio.............. July 22 
Near Keytesville, Mo.9 Dec. Allen Center, July 22 
Jamestown, Pa..........- Dec. 22| Levant, Me July 13 
‘Tuscarora Pa............- Ellis’ H. Salisbury, N — 
Lone Tree Memphis, Mich........... July 23 


Kasota, Min Minneapolis. .Minn.(Swede) ** 30 


Oxtord, memb..July 22 
Bushnell, .Jmemb.. Feb. Vacaville,Cal 20 memb..Aug. 4 
Pose ville, I d.7do.....Mar. 15 
Baptist. (F ree Will) Havre de Grace, No 
Bo ..-.-Cedar Point, 
Fast P Oregon..8 members..—— — 
Presbyterian. resbyterian. 


Shelby Co., lcwa.. A pr. 23 | Michigan City, Ind. 39m. May 9 
Hanlan, lowa..7 memb. ‘May 14| Algansee & Cul., Mich..Apr. 43 


Shenandoah, lowa......« June 4] Knightsville, lowa, 5m..May 23 
Elk Horn, lowa..ll m. Apr. 

(South) Bethel, ilan Co., July 10 

B.C.. ..23 members. -May 27 
.. New Hope, Tenn.. 

CORNER-STONES LAID. 

Augusta Co., July 7 

Pottstown, Pa July 22 

Meth. Episc...... Chatham C entre, Pa.. June 28 
rot. . Episc. 


Prot 
Farley, low 26 | St. 


enn ay uis, Mo 1 
Wethersfield, ‘Conn.. 1 Oriskany’ Fa Falis, N. Y.. 


Rom. Cath 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Cambridge, Mas Maple Lake. Feb. 2 
Bethel ch. allen Go... Ind. .Oct.20 Sun COD Jan. 8 
Camp Washington, O...Nov. 27| Berlin, Mich.............. an 19 
Hyde Park, Mass........ Nov. 29| Bagnall’s Corners, _— .Jan, 22 
Brooklyn. Dec. 4! Bethlehem, oO. 25 
Geauga, O.. .-Dec. 14| Rochester, 
53d St., New York... . Dec. 14—18 Homevitie (Cow Baz).C. B.Jan.1 
Kight-mile Grove, Neb.. Dec. 18 Camden, ch.....Jan. 15 
pores Scott, Kans......... Ju ly 23 Springfield, O. (Trin. ch.)..Jan.22 
Evang. Assoc..... Pleasant Grove, 1..Aug. 6 
Lutheran .......-. 00 shes May 7 
eth. Episc. Meth. Episc. 
Constantia. N. Y......0.. July 20 
Marion ,Pa July 16 Sacramento, Cal......... June 4 
Port Townsend. Ore Chicago, Ill.. 
do (Sout .New Wa... *eeee y 23 
est Brownsville Pa. July 23 
Reformed N.\A..Kalamazoo, July 19 
United ...Palmyra, Pa. May 21 


HOME NOTES. 


rT\HROUGH the courtesy of the editor of the 

Christian Witness (Hainesville, Mo.) we have 
been favored with a little fly-leaf sheet entitled 
‘(Christian Union Fraternal Message,’’ in which the 
strong links in the chain of union of that body are 
modestly put forth with the confirmations of 
Scripture texts. From the same source we derive 
the latest statistics of the Christian Union, which 
obtain peculiar value, from the fact that they have 
heretofore been difficult of access. As Elder Flack 
knows whereof he speaks theaccuracy of the figures 
would seem to be incontestable: 


Church 1,500 
40,000 
Institutions of Learning.................... 3 
Value of property........ $600,000 


— Several letters have recently passed between 
the Wardens of Christ Church, Chicago, and Bishop 
Whitehouse, with the final result that the Four- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity (Sept. 10) has been fixed 
upon as the day of the Bishop’s visitation. A cor- 
respondent of the Presbyterian says: ‘“ Although 
he says nothing in this supplementary correspond- 
ence about ‘some minister in good standing’ to 
present the candidates, the Bishop will undoubtedly 
adhere to his original determination upon that 
point. While he concedes that Dr. Cheney can pre- 
pare this class for confirmation, and administer to 
it the communion, he will never allow him to offi- 
ciate as rector on the 10th of September, and pre- 
sent the candidates. The wardens, on the other 
hand, maintain that Dr. Cheney is the rector of 
Christ church. They will insist that the usual 
courtesies and r: cognition shall be extended to him 
by the apostolic visitant, and will see that heis not 
contemptuously set aside. Down in that section of 
the city the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity will 
be anotable day. Then, as rector of Christ church, 
Dr. Cheney will be prepared to receive his Bishop.”’ 


— QOhio promises to be the pivotal center of 
Christian Union movements. The last step in this 
direction ,has been made by the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Ohio. 
The latter body appointed a committee to confer 
with a similar committee of the Lutherans in refer- 
ence to a more intimate union between the two de- 
nominations. The Ohio Congregationalists claimed 
that, though only representing a single State, they 
really spoke for all the churches of their communion 
in the country. The Lutheran Synod has now ap- 
pointed the Rev. Dr. Sprecher, President of Wittem- 
t.-re Unio, as its delegate to the next Con- 
rezational Conference, Integral union is believed 


tou bo impussible, but greater fraternity of feeling is 
anticipated from the movement. 


— The Presbytery of Saharanpur, Northern 
India, comprising all the foreign missionaries of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, voted before the 
session of the Synod of 1869 to suspend all relation 
with the mother body until it should restore Mr. 
George H. Stuart to membership and his office of 
ruling elder. This document was duly forwarded 
to the Synod, but no attention was paid to it, the 
names of the signers still appearing on the list of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. The missiona- 
ries, perceiving that they were thus made to seem- 
ingly sympathize with those who had opened an 
attack upon Mr. Stuart, sent a second memorial to 


_| the Rey. J. N. McLeod, D.D., the Stated Clerk of 


the Synod. The Chicago Interior publishes this 
document, which is very strong in its expression of 
sympathy for Mr. Stuart, and expresses ‘‘ astonish- 
ment’’ that the Presbytery of Saharanpur should 
have been permitted to be misrepresented. The 
signers continue, ‘‘ We now beg you to remove our 
names from all connection with your section of the 
Church. We recognize the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, of which Mr. Stuart is a-member, and all 
who adhere to it, and to the principles we have been 
taught since our childhood by the beloved mission- 
aries laboring amongst us, as the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church. We cannot countenance any plan 
intended to alienate us from the men through 
whose instrumentality we have been led to aban- 
don idolatry. and to embrace the religion of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ The Inte- 
rior adds that although the memorial was received 
two months before the last minutes of the Synod 
were published, the Presbytery of Saharanpur is 
still embraced in the list of the Reformed Presby- 
terians. 


— Chicago furnished a.characteristic telegram 
for the breakfast tables of New York City on Mon- 
day of this week. It appears that Rabbi Elkan 
Herzman, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Synagogue of 
that city, so far failed to abide by Israelitish regu- 
lations regarding fast week as to eat an ice-cream 
on the day when absolute abstinence from all food 


thereupon, to remove him. On Sunday (?) the 13th 
instant, says the report, ‘‘another rabbi occupied 
his desk and an affray ensued, during which one of 
the leading officers of the church seized Herzman, 
divesting him of his sacerdotal robes, and conducted 
him to the door with instructions to leave, threat- 
ening to kick him out if he returned. Herzman 
complained at police headquarters, put was inform- 


-29! ed they could do nothing.”’ 


— The Catholic troubles at Hudson, N. Y., have 
come to an end. Last Sunday, the Rev. Daniel J. 
Brown, of Albany, Secretary of Bishop Conroy, 
having previously secured the vestments and chalt- 
ice from the residence of Father Sullivan, entered 
the Church without disturbance and celebrated 
mass for the first time in cight weeks. The services 
were impressive, but no allusion was made to the 
past. It is understood that Father Sullivan will be 
superseded, and a permanent successor appointed 


next week. 
30 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


ji gee delegation of the Evangelical Alliance to 
the Emperorof Russiaseems to have met with a 
reception of an ambiguous character. The Ameri- 
can members, as we infer from the natureof the 
cable dispatches, took courage from the speech of 
Prince Gortschakoff ; but the English delegates, ac- 
cording to our London exchanges, were scarcely as 
favorably impressed. Some of their dissatisfaction, 
as we shrewdly suspect from afew veiled phrases 
of the English report, arose from the mode of ap- 
proaching the subject of religious toleration on the 
part of the Americans. The latter, it appears, were 
cautious, politic, and round-about, while the English 
were outspoken, and perhaps too emphatically John 
Bullish. Thus, after Dr. Schaff had made his speech, 
the Prince seemed to coincide with his train of 
thought, and declared that religious liberty had 
always been the peculiar attribute of the Russian 
empire, and appealed in proof of it to the churches 
and chapels of different creeds which were to be 
found side by side.in the streets of St. Petersburg. 
He admitted, however, that in the cases of those 
who were already or might become members of the 
**Orthodox Church,’’ it was an essential law of the 
empire that they should continue so. He seemed to 
think, however, that this was no infringement, in 
any way, of religious liberty, and asserted again and 
again that no charge of intolerance could be main- 
tained against the Russian Government. Then Dr. 
Steane (English Baptist) ‘‘ went straight to the point 
atissue,’’ and ‘‘insisted that the right of propagating 
the creed which we profess, and publicly maintain- 
ing it by voice and pen, by preaching, by the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, and by tracts, was an in- 
tegral part of religious liberty, and that this was 
what it had been his privilege and that of the Evan- 
gelical Aliiance to promote for years back, in va- 
rious countries of Europe where it had not before 
existed, as it was this which was enjoyed with the 
happiest results in England and America.’’ Further, 
Dr. Steane went on to say that, ‘‘ In reference to the 
condition of those for whom the present deputation 
pleaded, it was evident that whatever relaxation of 
the stringent and intolerant statutes under which 
they had suffered was enjoyed by them at the pres- 
ent time was owing solely to the kindness and hu- 
manity of the reigning sovereign, whilst the law 
itself, so long asit was unrepealed, like the sword 
of Damocles, was ever hanging over them, ready 
to fall the moment that a sovereign or a govern- 
ment of another character should hold the reins of 
power.’’ Upon this, the Prince is reported to have 
replied with warmth, that Dr. S. had indeed hit the 
point of disagreement between his views and those 
of the deputation. He, for his part, could not ac- 
cept the doctrine of religious liberty as now laid 
down, and he appealed to the multitude of sects in 
America, which, he said, were nearly as many as 
there were people there, in support. of his views. 
Several speeches were made in response, the Prince 


showing increasing signs of impatience. The BEn- 


was obligatory. The congregation determined, 


glish account of the interview gives the following 
statement of how the matter closed: ‘‘ Understand- 
ing that the memorials to the Emperor were in the 
room, the Prince asked to see them, and they were 
handed tohim. He immediately began to read the 
memorial from the European branches of the Al- 
liance, and taking offense at the statement which 
occurred in it to the effect that the Lutherans of the 
‘Baltic Provinces were suffering from the attacks of 
the Greek Church, he said somewhat angrily that 
this was not the case, and that he could not under- 
take to present such a document to the Emperor; 
he next turned to the American memorial, which 
was somewhat differently worded, and seemed to be 
more satisfied with its tone ; but, after some delibera- 
tion, it was agreed that it would better further the 
end we had in view were we on our part to with- 
draw both the memorials, leaving it to Prince 
Gortschakoff to lay before his Imperial master a 
full statement of what had passed at the interview.”’ 


Bismarck is credited with having hazarded the 
declaration that he recognizes no Roman Catholic 
Church which did not exist before July 18, 1870. This 
is certainly a significant step, if we may place full 
credence in the report. It will be remembered that 
at the opening of the C£cumenical Council, the 
Provinzial Correspondenz, the semi-official organ 
of Kaiser William, announced that the authorities 
at Rome had been advised by the Prussian diplo- 
matic representative that if, contrary to every ex- 
pectation, the Conciliary degrees were of such a 
nature as to alter the legal and constitutional re- 
lations of Church and State, the Government, sure 
of the support of the population and the concur- 
rence of the representatives of the country, would 
adopt the necessary defensive measures. It is now 
said that within a recent period the Prussian 
Government has apprised the Roman Curia that 
dogmas such as the personal infallibility of the Pope 
are irreconcilable with the laws of Prussia. In con- 
nection with this report, the cable intelligence of a 
meeting held at Heidelberg, Aug. 6, to lay the foun- 
dation of the Church German has more than 
ordinary meaning. Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land are represented as sending forty delegates to the 
assemblage. An important question raised was 
whether the church should recognize the primacy 
of the Pope, and a Constitution was mooted whose 
fundamental principles should be those of the 
Council of Constance. Now, this Council, held in 
1414, put aside the three Popes or anti-Popes and 
elected a new Pontiff, always now iucluded in the 
succession, on the basis that the See at Rome was 
in subordivation toitself. Otaer clauses to the new 
rule, which were merely hinted in the dispatch, are 
the participation of laymen in the management of 
the Church, cessation of the temporal power, com- 
munal election of pastors, free election of bishops, 
and a modification of the Confessional. This is 
going back very far, and it is impossible, as yet, to 
determine the dimensions of the movement or 
whether it may not have Protestant inspiration. A 


upon the proposed Constitution and report at 
Munich in September. If the German Premier has 
determined upon supporting the reaction, he is 
very sure to have counted the costs and satisfied 
himself of the future. That it is a path not strewn 
with roses is more than evident. Thus the ultra- 
montane organ, Germania, threatens the Govern- 
ment, if it attempts to check the Pope, with: the 
combination of all the Catholic population against 
German unity. That this is not altogether an idle 
menace appears in the attitude of Bavaria. Though 
a part of the empire, that great State is represented 
as upon the defensive, and with a population 
thoroughly Catholic. Of monks and priests it 
counts not less than ten thousand, only about a 
hundred of whom go with the Government and 
Déllinger. The delay in convoking the Bavarian 
Chambers is attributed to the fear of this powerful 
undercurrent. 


That the Ultramontanes are not far from right 
in estimating their Bavarian clerical forces at ten 
thousand is quite possible, but whether this will 
carry the massof the population over to the side 
of infallibility is not so clear. At Passau, where his- 
tory momentarily lifts the veil, the burghers ap- 
pear to be no wise in harmony with those who wear 
the lawn. Bishop Henry, of that diocese issued a 
pastoral against the newspapers, and the news- 
papers have continued to appear in not decreasing 
editions. Then he preached two sermons in which 
Passau was scourged and the whole Bavarian 
populace were made to feel the tingle of the whip. 
‘‘ Whilst our brave troops were pouring out their 
blood for us, im Passau men were in the most 
wanton manner feeding, tippling, and merry- 
making. While our troops had to fight with the 
greatest privations, here, what men might have 
spent in the alleviation of their distress, was thrown | 
away and squandered.’”’ He proceeded in the 
directest Bavarian to charge the grossest licentious- 
ness against the stay-at-home people. Judging 
from American analogies there might be theshadow 
of a truth in his invectives. But not so thought 
the magistrates and town council of Passau. They 
denounced in a printed protest, the assertions of the 
Bishop as “untrue’’ and undeserved.”’ Further 
they say—‘‘ We have never attacked the Bishop’s 
rights, and we leave it still a question undetermined 
whether a Bishop may bear his witness in every 
fashion and in the most injurious manne:, and 
whether we areindeed without legal redress in the 
path which the Bishop has taken. But, on the other 
hand, we most decidedly protest against the right 
claimed by the Bishop to bear witness again:t us 
in political and worldly affairs, as also in religious 
matters we protest against the Bishop’s misstate- 
ment of facts which are upon record,”’ which 
would seem to indicate that, if Passau can stand for 
all Bavaria, there is an element of revolt from Hpis- 
copacy in that portion of united Germany. In Aus- 
tria the Papal Party are earnestly at work. Thus 


| three priests have addressed the following letter to 


committee was subsequently appointed to confer 


a rural village where an inhibited priest has taken 
up his temporal residence: 


** Praised be Jesus Christ! Penzing has already been heav- 
ily visited by the chastising Hand of God (through the rfn- 


derpest), and this parish, which might be so happy. may be 


punished far more, if the accursed, perjured priest, rene- 
gade from God and His holy Church, Alois Anton, should 
remain longer in your midst. Such a mangy sheep (sic) as 
this thoroughly corrupt man, who fled the diocese of Lina, 
in order to escape the bolt of excommunication of his holy 
Bishop, which would have hurled him.to hell,—fled, we say, 
as once the fratricide Cain fled after his devilish deed,—-such 
a monster can bring to a parish in which he finds home and 
sympathy nothing but God’s curse. Therefore, honest 
Catholics of Penzing, if you will save you and yours, en- 
deavor, by the use of all means not actually forbidden, to 
banish this agent of hell, Alois Anton, from amongst you. 
For he is only a seducer and a murderer of your immortal 
souls, which are created for true happiness here and eter- 
nal bliss hereagter.... Therefore, again, away with this 
wretch from among you, according to the command of the 
inspired Apostle John, not to receive or even to greet a 
heretic, since every one that does so is subject to the same 
punishment here and hereafter. You see already, beloved 
in the Lord, the beginning of the threatened punishment 
before your eyes,” &c., &e. 


In the province of Dordogne, France, may be 
found the little town of Laforce—not many leagues 
west of Bordeaux—situated on rising ground that 
overlooks a grand plateau, strewed with villas and 
garlanded with vineyards. The Reformation once 
held sway over the whole district, until persecution 
came and made short work with the heretics. So 
strong, however, was the anti-Catholic feeling, that 
the moment the Inquisition relaxed its efforts a 
Protestant church sprang up at Laforce. Slowly a 
‘*Socinian” element crept into the preaching, and 
in 1844 a elergyman was nominated for the pulpit 
whese creed was very much that of our Free Relig- 
ionists. At this the parish revolted. Dordogne was 
greatly stirred by the agitation. Finally, as the 
only practicable arrangement, an independent 
parish was formed, and Mons. John Bost was ap- 
pointed pastor. The services of Bost in the cause 
of Protestant Evangelism, throughout the south- 
eastern portion of France, have from that time 
been exceedingly notable. But of one of his achiey- 
ments little is known in this country. Bost soon 
saw thata great want of France was a Protestant 
school for girls. The lack of this frequently re- 
sulted in Catholic conversions. He therefore es- 
tablished a ‘‘ Famille évangélique,’’ and appealing 
to Great Britain, soon found a sufficiency of funds 
in Edinburgh, Dublin, and London. As the enter- 
prise gained headway, a child of weak intellect 
chanced to be sent to the school. Soon after came 
another. Pastor Bost’s sympathies were excited. 
He decided to found a hospital for idiots. Friends 
proffered money, and the Bethesda, ‘‘ a hospital for 
the incurable, the blind, and the idiot,’’ was estab- 
lished. More pecuniary aid was needed, and the 
energetic pastor and philanthropist went up to 
Paris. Here his heart was touched by the appeal 
of an invalid boy, and the consequence was a further 
hospital for male children. Other additions, acci- 
dentally suggested, have since been made, and now 
at Laforce there is a fine new church and five asy- 
lums, two of them for epileptic boys and girls, 
respectively. This splendid charity, supported by 
no endowment, dependent wholly upon yearly con- 
tributions, managed with self-denial, and at great 
personal sacrifice, cannot fail of a vast silent in- 
fluence favoring the religious opinion which it rep- 
resents. 


A curious exhibit of the miscellaneous com- 
plexion of religion in a growing colony comes to us 
from the Otago Evening Star of New Zealand. As it 
purports to be an accurate copy of a recent census, 
we venture to give it in detail: 

Church of England, 14,548. Roman Catholic Church, 6,485. 
Church of Scotland, Free Church of Scotland, Presbyterian 
Church of Otago and Southland, and other Presbyterians, 
27,611. Wesleyan Methodists, 2,505. Primitive Methodists, 
ll. Methodists, 98. Christian Methodists, 3. Calvinistic 
Methodists, 3. Congregational Independents, 944. Baptists, 
1,218. Christian Baptists,7. Society of Friends, 14. Mora- 
vians, 11. Christians, 203. Christian Brethren, 75. Christian 
Disciples, 73. Bible Christians, 16. Protestant Christians, 1. 
Christian Israelites, 10. Unsectarian Christian, 1. Christian 
Church, 2. Christians of no denomination, 8. Church of 
Christ, 225. Christadelphian, 45. Disciples of Christ, 8. 
Church of God, 6. Delphian Brethren, 1. Christ,1. Wor- 
ship God, 2. Religion of the Bible,1. Evangelical Union, 
10. Nonconformists, 10. Evangelists, 15. Brethren, 16. 
Plymouth Brethren, 22. Dissenters, 33. Calvinists,9. Lu- 
therana, 445. New Church, l. Antipes, 12. Religion of 
Christ, 8. Followers of the Lord, 1. Believers in the Truth 
of the Bible, 1. The Proper Religion, 5. Of no denomina- 
tion, but to believein the Bible, 1. No denomination, 11. 
Belonging to no sect, 1. None of man’s inventions up till 
this date,1. Orthodox, 3. Promiscuous, 2. Not determined, 
4. Predestinist, 1. Ge’hool, 1. P.R., 1. The Christian 
Denomination as found in Scripture and worship God in 
my house,5. Any,1. Colonist,1. Latest Saint, 1. Pro- 
gressive,l. Uncertain,l. It is not intended to bring them 
up in connection with any denomination, 4. Novist.1. Unt- 
tarians, 36. Mormons, 6. Sandemanian, 1. Ranters, 4 
Universalists, 5. Swedenborgian, 1. Secularist, 1. Lrving- 
ite,1. Glassite,1. Spiritualists, 21. Spiritualist Presby- 
terians, 6. Unitarian Spiritualists,6. Evangelical Alliance 
of Germany,1. Greek Church, ‘* Protestants,’’ denom- 
| ination not specified, 1,053. Mussulman,1. Hebrews, 288. 
Pagans, Chinese Confuzian, 2,566. Free Thinkers, 14. None, 
16. Atheist:,2. Arian,1. Natural Religion, 2. Nothing, 
1. Heathen, 1. Latitudinarian, 1. Not stated or not known, 
184. “Objects,” 1,592. Total, 60,575. 


From the Vatican, another Encyclical letter has 
been issued urging the faithful to offer prayers for 
the protection of the Holy See and the triumph and 
tranquility of the Church. Many rumors, nearly all 
from Protestant sources, come from Rome. It is 
said, for example, that the Pope daily taunts the 
more ultra Ultramontanes of the Sacred College 
with having brought the choir of St. Peter’s into its 
present dilemma. It is further charged that a suc- 
cessor to Pius Ninth has already been appointed, 
and that the formal election will be made twenty- 
four hours after the present Pope’s death, and with- 
out the interposition of the Conclave. These re- 
ports, however, must be taken cum grano salis. 
More to the point is the continued large vacancy in 
the Cardinalate. Twenty-two hats are now in the 
gift of the Pope, and Cardinals Billiet, Barnabo, 
Quaglia, Asquini, and Boriti are exceedingly infirm. 


Pius IX. has witnessed the death,of a hundred Car- 
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dinals already, the Sacred College having been all 
but twice renewed during his term of office. Will 
the dying Pontiff select some comparatively new 
and unknown man, and render his succession sure 
by a skiliful filling of the vacant hats? 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 

R. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS is ap- 
» pointed Arbitrator under the Treaty of 
Washington on the part of the United States. The 
Right Honorable Sir Alexander James Edmund 
Cockburn, Bart., Lord Chief Justice of England, is 
appointed Arbitrator on the part of Great Britain. 
We print the names of each arbitrator in full, with 
an honest pride in the Republican simplicity ap- 
pertaining to our own representative. It would be 
quite proper to give Mr. Adams the ‘** Honorable”’ 
prefix, but as the three letters which indicate that 
rank earry With them about the same amount of 
distinction as *‘General’ does in the South and 
West. or as “Count”? does in Germany, we omit 
them entirely and give the British arbitrator the 
entire benefit of his most conspicuous titles, un- 
eclipsed even by that ** Hon.’’ which may show that 
a gentleman has belonged to a State Legislature, or 
that he isa United States Minister Resident of the 
First Class. Mr. Adams, as every American knows, 
is one of our Republican nobles, both by hereditary 
right and in virtue of his own personal record. If 
any of our readers belong to that class which 
holds that family pride is one of the deadly sins, 
he or she is quite at liberty to estimate our Arbi- 
trator on his own individual merits. We will not 
go over the list but merely call to mind the extraor- 
dinary delicacy and tact with which he conducted 
our diplomatic relations with Great Britain during 
those critical years between 1861 and 1867. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the influence which his official 
acts may have had in bringing about the conference 
in which he is to play so important a part. The 
British arbitrator is a graduate of Cambridge and 
has been engaged in the various branches of legal 
practice since 1829, when he was admitted to the 
bar, reaching his present distinguished position as 
Lord Chief Justice of England in 1859. The case 
will be drawn up for the British Government by the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘‘assisted’’ by Lord Tenterden, 
and Prof. Montague Bernard, who, if will be re- 
membered, served on the Joint High Commission 
at Washington. Sir Roundell Palmer will act as 
counsel for Great Britain at the sessions of the 
Board. 


The Boutwell-Pleasanton affair ends, after 
numberless rumors of all sorts, in the peremptory 
suspension from office of the Com missioner,the Presi- 
dent thus sustaining Secretary Boutwell in his 
course. Commissioner Pleasanton was requested to 


resign, but declined and was at once suspended | 


under the Tenure of Office Act. He forthwith 
turned over the affairs of the office to the senior 
Deputy Commissioner —an act which was duly 
confirmed by the President. The Commission- 
er’s reasons for declining to resign are, as appears 
from his letter to the President, purely legal. He 
claims that his own acts were strictly in accordance 
with law, and that Mr. Boutwell overstepped the 
bounds of his authority in his recent decisions. The 
letter closes with a request that the whole matter 
may be referred to the Attorney-General for his 
decision. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
that the President’s action in this matter is just 
and in accordance with the good of the service. 
The supposition is certainly fair that the head ofa 
department is responsible for all the important 
measures ordered by his subordinates, aud if the 
contracts for paper and stamps, about which all 
this trouble has arisen, were objectionable, the Sec- 
retary was fully justified in withholding his ap- 
proval. A Commissioner may perhaps award spe- 
cial contracts under general instructions, without 
the approval of his superior, but that he can award 
them in spite of his superior does not accord with 
our ideas of good official discipline. 

Perhaps the Louisiana State Government, at 
New Orleans, is the worst and most corrupt of any 
Republican organization which has disgraced the 
era of reconstruction. From its earliest inaugura- 
tion under General Banks it has been hardly in any 
respect what it should be. Affairs are quite as bad 
as ever now that two factions of the party are quar- 
reling over the plan of the approaching political 
campaign. It seems that the State officials and the 
United States Civil Service men cannot agree, and 
accordingly there are two State Conventions. The 
Federal officers succeeded by some means in hold- 
ing their meeting in the Custom House, where a 
guard of two companies of United States soldiers 
was stationed, admission being refused to the State 
delegates, with Governor Warmouth at their head.,. 
These last, who are in the majority, held their meet- 
ing elsewhere, and are very bitter in their denuncia- 
tions of their opponents. The action of both par- 
ties is thus far inexplicable, except on the weakest 
partisan theories, and it would seem that a change 
of some sort is to be desired, for the Conservatives 
(we do not wonder that they repudiate the name 
Democrats) can surely do no worse than the Repub- 
licans have done. 


Kentucky was earried of course by the Demo- 
crats, the official returns from eighty-four counties 
giving Leslie, the Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor, 110,430 votes against 74,124 cast for Harlan, the 
Republican candidate. Full returns, it is thought, 
will make Leslie’s majority something like 40,000. 
In the counties heard from, the Republicans have 
gained 5,391 on the vote polled for the Democratic 
candidate at the last election, and the total Repub- 
lican gain is 50,317 on the vote for the Republican 
candidate at the same time. This gain is largely 
due to the enfranchisement of the colored popula- 
tion, who have voted almost unanimously in fayor 


of the Republicans. It is, at all events, a pretty 
sure sign that there will hereafter be at least two 
parties in Kentucky politics. 


Disasters have surely reached their maximum 
frequency during the past week. People had not 
finished talking about the explosion of the West- 
field ferry-boat when the news of other calamities 
began to comein. The earthquake-vexed group of 
islands in the Malay Archipelago known as Malaysia 
has been again visited by a volcanic eruption which 
raised a wave to sucha height that it swept com- 
pletely over the small island of Tagolanda, lying 
near Borneo, carrying with it every living thing on 
the island. It is estimated that over four hundred 
human beings perished. At Pittstou, Pa., an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp in one of the Goal-mine shafts 
caused a fall of the roof which has doubtless killed 
near a score of miners. At Stowmarket, England, 
a terrible explosion of gun cotton occurred, over 


twenty persons being either killed outright, or fa- 


tally injured, while over fifty were severely hurt. 
No farther particulars have as yet been received. 
At Marysville on Chatauqua Lake in this State, 
the boiler of a steamboat burst, killing three per- 
sons outright and wounding many others. In 
Jersey City, on Sunday night, a building was blown 
in av inexplicable manner, resulting in the loss of 
several lives, and rendered more dreadful by the 
suspicion that the owners caused the explosion in 
the hope of obtaining their insurances. All these 
we find in one morning paper, and during the week 
there have been sundry others of lesser magnitude, 
making up altogether a very dreadful sum total. 


On Monday, the 14th inst., Mr. Boutwell issued 
a circular informing the agents designated to nego- 
tiate the new loan, that he deemed it best to with- 
draw the loan, for the present, from the market, 
with the exception of the five per cent. bonds as 
offered to the national banks by the circular letter, 
of which a summary will be found in our financial 
column. The receipts and expenditures by wur- 
rants are published for the year ending June 30th. 
They are as follows : 


$206,270,408 05 
Sales of public lands.................. 2,388,646 68 


Miscellaneous sources............... 31,566,736 53 
$383,323,944 89 
Balance in the Treasury, June 30, 1870......... 149,505,867 7 


NET EXPENDITURES. 


For civil and miscellaneous.................... $69,498,710 97 

41,870,892 32 
Interest of public debt............. 125,576, 565 93 


Net ordinary expenses 
Purchase of bonds for sinking fund, &c...... 


Total net expenditures $422,912,335 43 
Balance in the 109,917,477 24 


$292,177,188 25 
130,735,147 18 


FOREIGN. 


RITISH peers, if we may assume that the 
House of Lords fairly represents the class, 
seem determined to sacrifice the small modicum 
of public confidence which they still possess. Not 
satisfied with provoking Mr. Gladstone to appeal to 
the Crown in the case of the Army Bill, they have 
refused to pass another great reform measure, on 
which the Gladstone Government rests a good part 
of its claims for popular confidence. We refer to 
the Ballot Bill, of which we have heretofore given 
some account. A week or two ago it was freely 
predicted in London that the Lords would con- 
sider it incumbent upon them to veto the bill at 
least once upon general principles, and the event has 
proved the correctness of the prophecy. There is a 
feeling in England, which appears to be gaining 
ground, to the effect that the House of Lords is out- 
growing its uselulness. It is invariably defeated, 
and forced to yield to the Commons whenever @ 
vital questien comes up, and people are asking 
what is the nse in keeping up an establishment 
which only attracts public attention when it enters 
its protest against liberal measures. Doing this more- 
over in a way that leaves the world to infer that its 
objections are only advanced in order to remind 
England that its consent is legally necessary before 
any measure, however popular or important or just 
can become a law. : 

There are most extraordinarily contradictory 
reports from London concerning a meeting which 
was held in Hyde Park on Sunday. The agent of 
the Associated Press has it that twenty thousand 
people assembled, their avowed object being to pro- 
test against the action of the Dublin authorities in 
suppressing a meeting in that city a week ago. On 
the one hand it is said that vast multitudes with 
banners, ineluding the stars and stripes, the flag of 
the Commune, and the Harp of Erin, marched and 
met, and on the other hand, a dispatch from the 
Herald’s special correspondent characterizes the 
meeting as “ insignificant,’’ being composed of some 
very discordant hundreds of men and boys, whose 
consequence was so small that the police took no 
notice of them. The same special makes London- 
derry the scene of the principal excitement on Sun- 
day, the Orangemen having attempted to parade in 
spite of the authorities. Some fighting took place 
between the hostile factions composing the crowd, 
when the police and cavalry charged, dispersing the 
rioters and making sundry arrests. Here is another 
disagreement with the Associated Press, whose 
dispatch says that there were only a few personal 


encounters, with — no rioting at London-} 


derry. 


Once in a while we tind something to say about 


the state of Cuba, but the general news concerning | Co 


the unfortunate island, maintains its untrustworthy 
character with such absolute uniformity that the 
whole state of the case may usually be summed up 
in the one word ‘** bushwacking,”’ The last report 


is to the effect the two Cuban Generals—namely, | 


| Quesada and Figueredo have been captured and 


executed by the Spaniards, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether there is not an alibiin the case of 


the first officer named, and there is at this writing 


some question as to the personal identity of the 
second. A Spanish account virtually admits a de- 
feat in themountains, and the Cubans in this city 
are exulting over their. own confirmatory accounts 
of what may be the same or another victory. There 
is likewise considerable excitement here over a loc1l 
quarrel between rival factions, calling themselves 
the Quesada and Junta parties. Those parties with 
that extraordinary aptitude for muddling affairs at 
a critical moment, which appea:s to be a Latin 
trait, have found it impossible, for reasons which to 
a disinterested mind seem utterly puerile, to agree, 
and are consequently working at cross-purposes. It 
is to be hoped that President Cespedes has done 
something toward securing united action on the 
part of Cubans resident in the United States, by 
sending two members of his Government to ad- 
minister affairs with a view to some unanimity. 
There seems to be no reason to despair of ultimate 
success for the Cuban cause, though even if every 
Spaniard could be driven from the island within 
twenty-four hours, the condition of the inhabitants 
would be deplorable for many months. Neither 
side gains much permanent advantage, but if the 
patriots hold their own, and maintain their form of 
government, they may well consider themselves 
practically victors. | 


In the French Assembly, on Saturday, a mem- 


‘ber of the Left Center faction moved that the title 


of President of the Republic be conferred on M. 
Thiers, his present position being merely provi- 
sional, and that all the powers which he now exer- 
cises as chief of the Executive be prolonged for a 
period of three years; that he should be authorized 
to receive ambassadors; that he be lodged at the 
expense of the Republic, and that, in short, his 
present functions shall be continued and empha- 
sized. A member of the extreme Right was on his 
feet at once, with a counter-motion, expressing con- 
fidence in M. Thiers, and continuing his present 
powers. In our own Congress it would certainly ap- 
pear singular if the subject of such contradictory 
motions should promptly move that they be made 
the special order of the day, and yet this is precisely 
what M. Thiers did when he asked for a vote of 
‘“‘urgency’’ on both proposals. This last vote was 
passed amid great excitement, and we may expect 
further parliamentary proceedings of asimilar char- 
acter in the next installment of news. 

The trial of the Communists by court-martial 
has begun, and one of the principal witnesses, the 
Abbé Derey, says that during twenty-five years’ 
service as a missionary he never saw acts half so 
savage as those perpetrated under official authority 
by the Commune. He said that boys seventeen years 
of age sat on the famous court-martial held in the 
Raquette prison. Assi, whose name was well-known 
a few weeks ago, was on trial when this testimony 
was elicited, and is reported as having admitted, 
with some degree of pride, the part which he bore 
in the execution of captives, defending his action 
ou tbe ground that retaliation is accepted as one of 


the articles of modern warfare. 


(;uatemala has been in a state of revolution for 
several months, the trouble being between President 
Cerna and an insurrection headed by one General 
Marvia Grandos. The President has, it seems, been 
losing popularity for some time, owing to sundry 
measures calculated to restrict the freedom of his 
people, and he has, as a natural consequence, been 
overtkrown, the victorious forces occupying the 
capital on the last of June. The new provisional 
Government has been recognized by all sections of 
the Republic, and has, according to the letter from 
which we glean our information, risen high in popu- 
lar favor by making whiskey, the press, and to- 
bacco free to all. These staple productions of the 
country having been held in check by unwholesome 
restrictions under the reign of Cerna. 


~The Markets, 


PRODUOE. 


KECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush... 1,200! Cotton. bales.. 6.846 | Peas, ‘300 
Beans. bbis.... 5551 Cut-meats, pks... | Pork. 240 

do bags.... 3.7511 Eggs. bbls. .. 5.94 9 | Resin. bbls. 12.847 
Beef, pkgs..... 140 | bbls. ... | Rye, busn..... AT 
Butter. pkgs.. 10.835} Hops. bales 654 Sides, Leather, 70,090 
Cheese, pks...- 66,322 | Lard. kegs..... -hhas.. 5,246 
Corn, busn...i ,312,55: | Lard, tes,...... 3,237 6.406 
Corn Meat. bbis..2,292 ; Malt. bush..... 30,500 | W les.... 1,665 
Corn Meal, bags 1.010 Vats, bush.....293,330 | Whone oan . 52,072 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Aug, 12th, were ‘as fol- 
lows: 
Grain, etc. 


White West.. ®bush ..$1.40@1.55 | Corn. ® bush............ 664% @87 
R.& A. do. # dDush....1.35@1.49 
White Genesee, # bu....1.45@1.60 | Oats, ® bush............ 
Spring, No.1, # bush,...1 | Barley, mait # busn.. 40 


Flour and Meal. 


State Extra. ¥ bbl . 056.25 Southern Extra, .£6,30@9, 
State Medium. ®bb).. — | 90@6 
Western Extra. # bbl. "5.5 5029.00 | 


Western medium ; Corn-Meal, inf to ex.. -3.00@4.15 
Extra Genesee, # bb!...6 25@8.25 25 | 
Provisions. 

Pork. West. mess. 13.50 | Beef. India 
Prime do.. Lid Shoulders. # Db 
Dressed Hogs. ans. : 
Beet. ex. Mess. b | @3% 
Beef, plain ..$8@12 | Lard, choice, ¥ B.. . 8K 

Butter. 
State Hxtra, # B............ 30@32 | Western medium. # B.....18@23 
State Medium........ | Common grades, # b...... 10@18 
Western Kx., # 

Factories. Ex..... | Farm Dairies. Mx.......... 9@10 

LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, Aug. lith, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


Prime Bullocks........ i Sheep. prime.. 
Medium 40 __....... do medium..... 


Scientific and Sanitary, 


ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 


'HE theories which are popularly offered in 
explanation of thunde™ storms are far from 
sutisfactory, as any one can see by testing them with 
actual observations of the phenomena. There are 
certain facts, taken to be proved from which all the- 
ories start... Objects that are separated from one 
avother by some insulating medium, and that come 
to be in different electrical conditions muy sudden!y 
have the equilibrium reetored between them across 
the insulating or non-conducting medium, a flash of 
light and a detonation being the sensible effects 
which mark for us the occurrence. This is illus- 
trated familiarly by the Leyden jar. A bottle has 
linings of tinfoil outside and in, but separated by 
the intervening glass which is non-conducting. The 
inside living is charged with electricity until a point 
is reached -when a spark leaps from one lining to 
the other to re-establish the equilibrium. Arguing 
from this it is said that a cloud may stard eleectri- 
cally affected toward the objects beneath it on the 
earth so that there must be a discharge either up or 
down, and this is a lightning stroke. Or two cloud- 
banks with non-conducting air between them may 
play upon one another, and then we have lightning 
that does not strike the earth. But whatisa flash ¢ 
There is nothing to burn and make so much light. 
A flash wiiltake place in a vacuum. Is there the 
transmission of any substance as well as force? 
Force is not usually cousidered to be matter at all. 
It is called an affection of matter which is trans- 
ferred along from one molecule to another. Some 
experiments with the electric sparks seem to show 
that in passing from one metallic electrode to an- 
other, fine particles of the metal, in a state of incan- 
descence are carried over. But how with the 
clouds? Are particles of vapor carried over in the 
same way? Lightning flashes are characteristically 
zigzag. This has been explained onthe theory that 
the air gets piled up before the current and the lat- 
ter will then shoot off in a new direction—the direc- 
tion of least resistance. This presupposes that there 
is an actual current or flowing of some ponderable 
thing, and not the traveling of a simple force; and 
when we take the theory with us, or any one in 
fact, and examine a few thunder-storms, we shall 
see a good deal to contradict it. Sometimes two-or 
three flashes will follow one another in rapid suc- 
cession, taking as nearly as the eye can determine 
exactly the same zigzag track. Sometimes you will 
see a flash between two clouds, which, instead of 
taking any direct course will pass an extended cir- 
cuit entirely outside of the clouds very much in the 
form of the well-rounded handle of a pitcher. The 
forms and freaks of lightning are a very interesting 
study, and offer a very excellent discipline of the 
mind in comparing things known with the un- 
known. 


— A nonogenarian beyond the Mississippi, who 
is as lively as a boy, attributes his hale old aze to 
the fact that he has scrubbed himself every moru- 
irg since youth with acorn-cob. Hall’s Journat 
suggests that if he had only used two corn-cobs, or 
scrubbed every evening as well, he might have 
lived to be one hundred and eighty. The secret of 
a happy old age seems to be quite impenetrable. 
**Grant Thorburn, at ninety, took a quart or twoof 
strong coffee at every meal, enough to kill any 
common mab,”’ says the Journai. But we happen 
to have had frequent opportunities of seeing Grant 
Thorburn, at ninety, at the same table, and never 
saw him drink a quart of coffee, nor any coffee in 
tact at the mid-day meal; the price of which he 
used to score on the back of the door in chalk, and 
pay up once a week. Experiences as to old age 
differ sufficiently to cast out many theories of the 
right and the wrong in the habits of living. But 
hearty old age is exceptional in any case and it is 
none the less plain that, life on the whole, will be 
lengthened by a proper observance of hygienic 
rules. A man may survive and become old in spite 
of many transgreesions ; it is none the less true that 
the multitude shorten their lives by their follies. 


— An interesting experiment has been devised 
to show how bydrogen and oxygen burn under 
different circumstances. Two tubes ure arranged 
to enter a larger tube, open at the top. These tubes 
are connected with reservoirs of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. If the hydrogen is lighted and the oxygen let 
on in quantity, the flame rests over the tube convey- 
ing the former, and this illustrates hydrogen burn- 
ing in oxygen. If by turning the faucet the oxy- 
gen supply is diminished, a point will come when 
the flame takes its place over the oxygen tube, and 
then we have oxygen burning in hydrogen. The 
position of the flame over either tube may thus be 


sae alternated by regulating the supply of oxygen. 


— The discovery of a soda spring is announced 
in the West. Some of the papers enlarge upon its 
great value as a source of soda. Others describe it 
as furnishing the popular drink of that name, of 
excellent quality. It happens, unfortunately for 
our confidence iu the tale, that the two things are as 
differeut as breud and butter. Soda water bas nu 
soda in it at all. 


— The Royal Commission appointed some years 
ago to investigate the coal resources of Great Brit- 
ain is approaching the conclusion of its labors. The 
grand conclusion of a vexed question is that, allow- 
ing for a certain yearly increase of consumption, 
there is coal enough within reach to last 800 to 2,000 
years. 


— Aurora Island has not sunk under the sea as" 
heretofore reported. The assertion originated with 
a French sea-captain who traversed the latitude 
and longitude of some islands by the same name in 
quite another locality, which never had any exist- 
ence except on a French chart. 


— The Cuban telegraph cable has developed a 
new foe. Turtles are suid to gnaw it, thus sever: 


times interrupting communication. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Farm and Garden. 


FAIRS FOR 1871. 

LTHOUGH the following list has been cor- 

rected and verified by a comparison of the 
most trustworthy tables published, we print it with 
a conviction that it is not all that we could wish. 
We hereby suggest to the Bureau of Agriculture at 
Washington that hereafter it shall publish, say in 
its July number, a list of Fairs, which shail be kept 
standing in type, and corrected for each succeeding 
report during the Fair season. Surely if the ma- 
chinery of the Bureau is in fair working order it 
can collect the necessary data with but little addi- 
tional trouble. Here is a chance for reform, Mr. 


Capron, Let us have an ‘official list” next year. 
STATE FAIRS. 
indiana........ Lndianapolis Oct. 2-7 
Cedar Rapids..... ........ Sept. 11-15 
Nov. 138-27 
Kalamazoo....... .....0..-Sept. 19-22 
Tennessee.. 
UNION, DISTRICT, AND OTHER FAIRS. 
National Horse Hxhibition. Aug. 15-18 
r. and Mec 
Union Agricultural Kingston, Ind........ Aug. 23-Sept. 1 
Joint Stock........... .. Liberty, Ind.. 29-Sept. 1 
Fall Creek District. Pendleton, . Sep t. 26-29 
Distriet Fair...........-..--++- Russellville, Ind.......... Sept. 4-9 
South Western Wisconsin....Mineral Point............. Sept. 69 
Distriet F Ripon, Wis................. Sept. 19-21 
Bo. West. Wis. Indust. ‘Ass’n.Mineral 
Northeastern’ lowa...........- Pottsville.. 
®aion Fair. Sandwich, Sept. 58 
Agrieul. and Mech. Memphis, Tenn.. 16-22 
District Agricultura! Fair.. . Can bridge, Ind.. 25-29 
Penn. soc’ .. Philadelphia, Pa.. ... Sept. 2 — 
WTwinburg Fair...... Sept. 567 
Wellingtou Fair Wellington, Ohio Sept. 6-8 
Blue Grass and Kansas Pan .Manhattan.................8ept. 26-28 
New England... Lowell, Mass. Sept. 3-9 
‘Ameriean .. Richmond, Sept. 68 
Cinctonati In1tustria).. O.. wept. 6-Oct. 7 
Southern Wiseonsin..........Janesville.................. Sept. 12-15 
Central Pennsylvania... Altoona Sept. 12-16 
Northern Ohio 0000: Sept. 12-17 
National Swine Exposition. ..Chicago 12-21 
Cedar Valiey, lowa............ Oedar Valley Sept. 19-21 
Central Mechaniesburg.. 19-22 
Belle Union ,-. Belle Plain, Owa. Opt. If 
Indianapolis A.M & 25-30 
St. Louis A. & n it Louis .. OC 2-7 
Northern Kanses.. \tehison..... Oct. 3-4 
Cotton States.. .-.- Augusta, Ga..... .- Oct. 31-Nov. 2 
Northern Wiscon sin.. ct. 2-6 
Ag. & Hort. Union.. prora, Ill.................Bept. 25-29 
Union arren, | Sept. 12-15 
So. Kan. & Mo. Ag. Ass....... Ft. Scott, Kan.............Sept. 25 — 
Uinon Bridgeton, ind... . Aug. 2 
Cherokee County Fair......... e, Ga 13 
Poweshiek Central. Malcom, lowa.. 
Gates Fair.. Bent. 18-22 
nio i lowa.. 19-22 
jcultural Society. ..Bigin, 0)... pt. 
Elgin and Mesh, Ass’ Bept. 18-22 
Farmers and Mech’s |) Sept 19-22 


Bridgeton District.. Sept. 4-8 


District .........,-Moorsville, Ind........... 
‘Thornton ..-.-Thornto ind Sept. 25-29 
Union Fai --.-Milton, lo 
College Fair.. Ames, ons Sept. 19-22 

IRRIGATION. 


HE season which is now drawing near its har- 
vest time has not been characterized by severe 
@rought in any extended section of the country, 
and as a consequence farmers do not probably feel 
so much interest in artificial irrigation as they did 
during and after the scorching, rainless months of 
1870. The subject is, however, an important one, 
and we are glad to see items concerning individual 
experiences becoming more frequent in the columns 
ef our exchanges. We find, for instance, one writer 
stating that seventeen years ago he employed two 
men and a team for half a day in arranging a dam 
and ditch so that the surface water from a neigh- 
boring highway ran into asmall depression which 
was so situated that water could be distributed 
through small ditches over an adjoining meadow. 
The piece of land thus irrigated was a very small 
one, but the owner thinks that the yield of hay has 
doubled since that half-day’s work. So pleased was 
he with his success on a8 smal) scale that. warned by 


the drought of last year he pressed a brook into the} 


service, and in April of the present year arranged 
a system of ditches so as tc cover a space of some 
fifteen acres, The ditching was mostly done witha 

low and one day’s work with three men and a 
trong team, a plow and such tools as were neces- 
ary sufficed to do the business, not counting the 
time occupied in making the preliminary survey. 
This leveling the ditches so that the water will go 
where it is wanted seems to us the most difficult 
operation, although the writer whose experiments 
we have been describing seems to make nothing of 
it. However, every farmer ought to learn enough 
engineering to do this, and the exercise of a little 


ingenuity will go far toward overcoming seeming 


im possibilities. 


DEATH TO THE Potato BuG.—Somebody writes 
to the Rural New Yorker that a bug has been dis- 
covered here destroying the Colorado potato bug. 
Some patches of potatoes have been almost cleared 
of the latter by these new bugs, which are not nu- 
merous but very active. We hope that this most 
admirable insect will not turn out to bea myth, 
and that his appetite for the striped bugs will in- 
crease with his numbers. 


— In Italy and Hungary there are several large 
manufactories of melon sugar. The proportion of 
saccharine matter in the juice amounts to about 
seven percent. In the beet it is eight per cent. 
The cost of expressing the juice from the melon is 
yauch less than from beets. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EEDS or THE FuTURE.—You cannot argue 
the workingmen of these United States out of 

the conviction that the relations of capital and labor 
are not honest and sound. No theory of tariff, or 
free trade, no question of finance will content them. 
They know that there is something wrong, and they 
are right when they Know it. I was lecturing in one 
of the central towns of Pennsylvania, where there 
is probably one of the largest iron interests in the 
United States. It was necessary that I should rise 
at 6 o’clock in the morning to take the train. I stood 
at the depot door between 6 o’clock and half-past, 
and saw for the first time in America, trooping 
along to the mines, a sight I had never seen since I 
left England forty years ago. First came a little 
boy in rags, grimy from head to foot, so that there 
was nothing to distinguish whether he were white 
or black—solely the flashing of his eyes could be 
seen. He was, perhaps, nine, possibly_ten years of 
age. In his little ragged bit of a cap was sewed a 
lamp. Others followed bhim—now three—now five— 
pow twelve—until there was quite a little army of 
almost infants, each witha lantern in his cap. I 
mingled in the group, and found that these young 
children were going down for eleven long hours 
into the darksome mines—so dark that they them- 


231 selves were invisible except by the light they car- 
4 | ried—there to watch a switch, open a door, or do 


some other mechanical work. Those children there 
are the men who are to mingle in the struggle of 
ten years hence. Theten thousand men whostand an- 
grily marshaled against the corporations at Scran- 
ton spent their young years justso. You are creat- 
ing aclass that is the very material out of which 
Paris is made to-day. You are breeding it in the 
factories of New England, and the mines of Penn- 
sylvania—the very petroleum and lighted match 
which it needs but the demagogue’s art to cause to 
burst forth into the flames of revolution.— Wendell 
Phillips. 

A ZooLoGcicaL BeAautTy.—A new marsupial has 
been discovered in Van Dieman’s Land, and this is 
his lovely portrait:—‘* His natural propensities are 
those of the gluttonous or sluggish kind, and he will 
be quiet enough when gorged with flesh and left to 
undisturbed repose, but the slightest provocation, 
the merest and most unintentional observation, will 
turn him at once into a veritable fiend. He then 
becomes instantly the very type of senseless fury, 
attacking all before him, dead or living. Nor is 
there, whilst life is left to him, either truce or 
quarter; as long as a shred of flesh remains to tear, 
oralast boneto shatter, he fights on regardless of 
the numbers that surround him, or of his own sub- 
siding strength, until at length his jaws snap faintly, 
and his life goes gradually out with an infernal 
snarl. After years of experience, be repeats the 
same acts of profitless and exhausting frenzy. With- 
out apparent motive he rushes at the wall, beating 
the air like a rabid lunatic, uttering long growls 
that seem to choke him, till they break out sud- 
denly into a piercing bark. He shows not the 
smallest attachment to his guardians or keepers, 
whom he menaces from the moment they approach 
him till they pass completely out of sight,” 


REMINISCENCES OF OLLENDORF.—On the morn- 
ing of bis arrival, Mr. P. met, in the dining-room of 
the hotel, a gentleman who was unmistakably a 
Frenchman, and being in Canada, was Canadian. 
As they were sitting together at the table, Mr. P., 
having mentally rubbed up his knowledge of the 
French language, addressed his companion thus: 

4 vez-vous le chapeau de mon frére?”’ 

The gentleman thus politely addressed, bowed, 
smiled, and after a little hesitation, answered : 


‘*Non, Monsieur; mais jat le fromage de votre 


sceeur.”” 

‘“* Eh bien,” said Mr. P., as he scratched his head 
fora moment. ‘ Otez-vous vos souliers et vos bas ?”’ 

The other answered promptly, * Je n’ote nt les uns 
ni les autres ?”’ 7 

“Votre pére,”’ remarked Mr. P., ‘‘a-t-il la chandelle 
de votre oncle ?”’ 

His companion remained silent for a minute or 
two, and then he said: 

forget the French of the answer that, but I 
know the English of it; it is‘ No, sir; but he has 
the apples-of-the-ground-of-sugar of my mother-in- 
law. 

When Mr. P. discovered, after a little conversa- 
tion in the vernacular, that his companion wasa 
New York dry goods clerk, he gave up the study of 
the French Canadian character and went on with 
his breakfast.—Punchinello. | 

—For fifteen years daily, at Stamford, Conn. a 
man has sgt on a fence and watched every railroad 
train as it passed.—Exchange. [He is probably try- 
ing to make up his mind if it would be safe to ride 
in the cars. Old fellow, you stick to that fence! If 
the top rail is sharp, turn it over, or puta cushion 
on it. Fit up a smoking apartment on the next 
panel, if you like, and rig a luxurious couch on the 
next one to that. Bring out your baggage, take a 
check for it, and hang it ona post. Buy a ticket, 
and punch it yourself. Ask yourself the distance to 
the next station, and get insulted. Secure, as your 
means will permit, all the luxuries of railroad 
travel, but don’t get off that fence to enjoy them. 
So shall you die a natural death, and the good wife 
shall not expend the farm fighting the life insurance 
companies over your cold corpse. You're in the 
right o’ this thing, old rooster!]—San Francisco 
News-Letter. 


—All I require from music is truth of expres- 
sion. Music of a really elevated kind has nothing to 
do with mere harmony. The German spirit treats 
music as it does religion; it demands truth, not 
beauty. The music which we have introduced from 


Italy is totally unsuited to us; the foreign spirit is’ 


so dangerous and corrupting. Every attempt to , 


cultivate this kind of music and to foster mere 
harmony is un-German, besides being fruitless, fas 
wecan do nothing ina province so foreign to us. 
But we can do much more than any one else if we 
will appreciate music with German seriousness and 


show ourselves as we really are.— Wagner. 


| 


| 


—President Woolsey of Yale has related os 
many classes how France once came to Connecticut 
for aid in silkworm culture. <A disease had broken 
out in France among the worms, for which no 
remedy could be found, and a grower, having heard 
in some way that silkworms were grown in Con- 
necticut, and, in some other unexplained manner, 
that that there was such a man as President 
Woolsey, wrote, asking him to send out some Con- 
necticut eggs, as it was thought that American 
worts might escape the disease. The President, on 
inquiry, learned that in an obscure town in his State 
silkworms were cultivated, procured some eggs, and 
sent them as directed. He received in due time a 
check for the expense incurred, but never learned 
the success of the experiment. 


—The Chief of Police in Kansas City, Missouri, 
has just received a curious letter from a young girl 
in Leavenworth, which reads: “There is a man in 
your place named Johnny Bascombe, who is in love 
with me, and who was driven away from our house 
last week by my father, who drives every one away 
who comes to court me. Please, for my sake, find 
out Johnny and give him my picture, which I will 
inclose to you, and tell him that I will stick to him, 
father or no father, and if you ever come up here I 
will come to see you and thank you. Just tell 
Johnny that his Julia sent him the picture, and he 
will know it all.’’ 


—On July 1, 1801, exactly 70 years ago, one of 


the first steambvats ever built, made a trial trip on 


the Thames. This is the account of it given by the 
London papers of the day: ‘‘An experiment has 
taken place on the river for the purpose of working 
a barge or any other heavy craft against wind and 
tide by means of a steam-enginue, on a very simple 
construction. The moment the engine was set to 
work, the barge was brought about, answering her 
helm quickly; and she proceeded at once to make 
way against a strong ebb tide at the rate of nearly 
two miles and a half an hour.” 


—The one serviceable, safe, certain, remunera- 
tive, attainable quality in every study and in every 
pursuit is the quality of attention. My own inven- 
tion or imagination would never have served me as 
it has, but for the habit of commonplace, humble, 
patient, daily, toiling, drudging attention.—Charles 
Dickens. 


—The girls in New York are becoming nautical 
to an alarming degree with the opening of the 
yachting season. They are all broken out with neat 
sailor hats and jackets, and shiver their darling 
little binnacle larboard jibstays in a wondrous style. 


—According to Mr. Conway, Robert Collyer’s 
droll speech at the Crystal Palace banquet received 
a singular compliment from one English hearer 
who said, in the glow of his admiration, “It was 
worthy of Artemus Ward !”’ 


—Just state the difference between an auction 
and sea-sickness? One is a sale of effects, the other 
the effects of a sail. 


—A strong mind is more easily impressed than 
a weak one; you shall not as readily convince a 
fool that you are a philosopher, as a ——— 


| that you are a fool. 


—A horrible opinion once prevailed among the 
fishermen in Shetland that he who saved a drown- 
ing man would receive at his hands some deep in- 
jury. 

—A man has invented a new iil cheap plan 
for boarding. One of his lodgers mesmerizes the 
rest, and then eats a hearty meal—the mesmerized 
being satisfied from sympathy. 


—The king of Bavaria has had a garden laid 
out on the top of the palace at Munich. Inthe 
center of it is a lake, upon which swans are seen 
swimming. 


A Western paper describes a letter of Horace 
Greeley’s as looking ‘as if somebody had smashed a 
bottle of ink on it, and tried to wipe it off witha 
curry-comb.,”’ 


—You may gain knowledge by reading, but you 
must separate the chaff from the wheat by think- 
ing.—.1non. 


—The President’s mansion was called the 
‘‘ White House” in honor of the name of the early 
Virginia home of Martha Washington. 


Publishers’ Department. 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 
As we are unable to detect thieves ‘in the Post- 


Office, and there have been a large number of com- |. 


plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 


tances should — 8 be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (All 
Peostinagters are required by law to re letters 


whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 


— 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Those who remit money to the Christtan Union should be 
careful to give their Post Or¥ice address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office, and be sure to 


send it ten days before the change isto be made. We,as well as | 


our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving their paper, and 
we ia a fruitless search for the address to which it bas been 
sent. 


= 
— 


When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if youwish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 

ires. 


Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $4.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subseriber, old and new. | 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s 
verbatim phouographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection ”’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “Washington ” 
($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars ; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’S “‘Washington”’). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 

The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which isfurnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s * Washington ” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth's Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S“ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


Time! 
Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 


or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected. 


_SPE CIAL NOTICES, 


Rallroad Bonds. 

Dealings in railroad bonds have reached an enormous ex- 
tent, as may be readily seen from the number and amount 
of new loans which have been negotiated in this market 
every year since the war. 

A large number of these railroad bonds are not sold at 
the Stock Exchange, and it is impossible for parties to buy 
or sellthem except through bgekers who make a special 
business of dealing in bonds of all kinds, including sueh as 
not on the Stock Board list. 

Railroad bonds, well secured, are a most favorite security 
with investors, and very ‘justly so, as there can hardly be 
found any safer and better paying investments. It is how- 
ever of the utmost importance buth to know the character 
of a bond before buying it and also to buy and sell through 
a broker who is known to be honorable in all his transac- 
tions. 

From personal acquaintance with the gentleman, we can 
recommend Mr. Charles W. Hassler, of No. 7 Wall Street, 
as a broker who makes railroad bonds a specialty, buying 
and selling those which are not sold at the Board as well as 
those which are. Mr. Hasslercan be relied upon as a party 
who will deal honorably, and he gives among his business 
references the names of George S. Coe, Esq., President 
American Exchange National Bank; David Hoadley, Esq., 
President Panama Railroad Company, and Robert Bayles, 
-Esq., President Market National Bank.—From Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Year Book, 1871. 


Pyle’s °. | K. Soap, 
Saleratus, and Cream Tartar, are first-class household arti- 
cles, and will so prove themselves on trial. Sold by all first- 
class grocers. Manufactured by JAMES PYLB, 350 Washing- 
ton Bt., N. Y. 


The endorsements of Pratt’s Astral Oil from Insurance 
Companies, eminent scientific men. dealers and consumers, 
in all parts of the country, would fill a volume. 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, ete. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. © 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &e 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising —— 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertiser 


5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One of the very.best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The GrovueR & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, including 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 
facturing oses—a stiteh which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
rips on ali kinds of material like the single-thread 
stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with aider and quilting gauge, all complete, 


Price, $55.00, 


5 is GIVEN for 

Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular A: of $3 each, which. making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may bein need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to. poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will -be boxed and delivered to any 
Ex “ Office in the city free of charge. 

every NEW Sutscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UN. T ON, obtained by canvassers aang or this 
Premium, will be of MARSHALL’S 
‘HOUSEHOLD ENGR OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work of fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 


ever executed in America. 
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Financial. 


The New Five percent. Loan was the occa- 
sion of a small excitement in Wall Street cn the 
“th inst., a rumor having been circulated to the 
effect that Mr. Boutwell had succeeded in ** plac- 
ing” the loan in Londen and the European mar- 
kets. This statement was at first credited only by 
the most enthusiastic speculators, but had an im- 
mediate effect upon the market. The Secretary 
of the Treasury promptly placed the public in pos- 
session of the facts in the case. A combination of 
European and American bankers has been formed 
by the London and New York houses of Jay Cooke 
& Co., which will, itis anticipated, absorb the entire 
unsold amount of the Funding Five per cent. Loan, 
that is,in round numbers, about $150,000,000. Of 
this amount $30,000.000 is reserved for the National 
Banks here, and the remaining $80,000,000 for Lon- 
don. Frankfort, Amsterdam, and other European 
money markets; the subscriptions in each case 
being managed by Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. The 
Five-twenties of 1862 will be called in, monthly, 
in amounts equal to the amount of subscriptions 
received to the date of notice, and it is agreed that 
Mr. Boutwell shall add, from his surplus of gold, 
an amount of Twenty Miilions on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. The Bonds of 1°62 outstanding are about 
$ 460,000,000, of which $80,.00,000 in Registered form 
are mostly in this country, and the rest, Coupon 
bonds to the amount of $380,000,000 are nearly all 
held in Europe. The practical working of the ar- 
rangement will be an exchange of Six per cent. 
ponds for Five per cents.; and it will be carried 
out in a manner to disturb as little as possible the 
ordinary course of Banking affairs. 

Gold was dull but firm during most of the week 
Toward the close there was some activity, and the 
fiuctuations were considerable. 

Governments were strong, and rose on the 
strength of the fictitious rumors from London 
concerning the Five percent. Loan, but the dis- 
turbance was merely temporary. 

Money is very abundant, and active at 2 to 3 per 
cent. on call, 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Kxchange since our last: 


American Gold Coin.......... 112 
U 8. 6’s. "81. T PY) ALT 
. 8. 5-20’a. reg. M. and N.......... 
1. 5. 6-20's, 62, Vou. M. and N.. 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou. M. an 
J. R. 5-20's, "65, Cou. M. and N.......... ti 
U. 8. 5-20’s. °65, Cou. J. and 112% , 113, 
8. 5-20’s, 67, Cou. J. and J........... 113 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou. J. and 114.113%.11 
entra! Pacific goid bonds ................ 46 
N.Y. Cent. and Hudson 
N.Y. and Hucson scrip......... aah 
614,614. 
New Jersey ‘entra!.. 156 105% 
Harlem ........ ces 128. 129, 128% 
7730 co LD LOAN 
OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The buling of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
reat energy trom both ex oh te a of the line. 
Several thousand men are employ in Minnesota 

and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 

leted 266 miles westward from Lake superior: 
rains are runving over 130 miles of finished 
road tiack-laying is ged to- 
ward the Eastern border of kota. inclu es its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacitic Road, the North- 
ern Pacitic Company now has 41 miles of com- 
leted road, and by —- next this will be 


ncreased to at! 
A GUOD IN TMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
recommend, as 


are now selling. runhesitatingiy’ 

a Profitable and — fectly — vestment, the 
First Mortgage Grant Goid Bonds of the 
Northern Pacitic Railroad Company. They have 
30 years to run, bear Seven and hree-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. curreacy) 
and are secured by firstand only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND and also, 4s 


23,000 RES U ND to every of 
v mile o 
traek, or S60 for $1,000 Bond. ‘They 


payable in Go 
$1 to $1,000; ae istered, $100 to * 0,000. 

LANDS ON DS, Pacific 
7-30’s are at Liy times ot at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practicall TEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SiN tNG. FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are en to be devoted to the ae 

hase and cancellation of the First Mor 

onds of the Company. The Land Grant o the 
hoad exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This_immense 
will cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, een “sg the peo- 
ple, is MORE OR 8 

EXCHANGE U. &. TWENTIES. 
The men of the New Geeaunen 5 per ce 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Aany holders of 
are now exch ing them for Northern 
Beven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and greatly increasing yoerly income. 

— All marketable 
bs and Bonds will be received at their hest 
current price in exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received.and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willibe paid by cans | Financial Agents. Full 
information. maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on = san ey | at any agency, or from the under- 


“yok JAY COOKE & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


By and BANKERS throughout 
the country. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . $1,000,000 


Pays" Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Paysj Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property). 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys | ® 
paid inte Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES Secretary. 


U KS VALISES, SHOPPING 
New Yors. way TUOMEY.” 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


TIAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO TH# 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


oF 
NEW JERSEY, 
Indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 
AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY CO, 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 


No. 172 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, July 28, 187). 
2” A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. bas 
een declared, payable August Ist, free of tux. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
| write to 


QOHARLES W. HASSLER. 
No.7 WALL 
NRW VoRK, 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
Chartered py ee Government of the United States. 
Hiercker st.. New tor 
Interest ea data of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 
JOUN J. ZULLLE, Cashier. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown’), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND Ae WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch ne of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 


NEVADA, Capt ..Aug. 16, at 8 P.M. 
WYOMING. Capt. Wanita Aug. 38, at 11 A.M. 
MINNESOTA, Cupt. T. W. FREEMAN, 
at 3 P.M. 
COLORADO, Capt.T. FREEMAN. ‘Sept. 13. at 3 P.M. 
WISCONSIN. Capt. oss .. Sept. 20, at 12 M. 
Cabin passage, $80, g 
Steerage passage, No. 29 Broadway), $30 


currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 
ON SATURDAY AT 10% O’CLOCK, 
Waldron & Cooke will sell, as above, a Splendid 
Assortment of Second Hand and New rniture, 
Carpets, Mirruré#, Bedding, Glass, Cut- 
lors, Plate—being One of ie finest stocks ‘goods 

we have oifered 8 seas 

Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 
residences of ~uniaaaes declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE’”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for pe ular favor. As the result 
exeel many 


NGTH, DURA- 
claim, and shall be happy to prove by ACTUAL 
DEMONSTRATION at any of our agencies, that it 
Ss cen be more readily 
ATED, is more convenient- 
ANI HAND.- 


arran ,and HA 
ING, will WEAR longer, do RE and BETTER 
work with a given amount of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and AOITY 
for ALL K Ss WORK, is better adapted to 
meet the Roneras requiremen ts ofa FAMI W- 
ING-MA INE than any other in the 


WEED SEWING MACHINE OOMP'Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 
Series. March to September, 1870. 

These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 

Svo., 456 pages. cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2.50. 

First, Second, and Third Series also suas 
Uniform binding : $2.50 per vol. 


* Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, mi 
this cheap and elegant form, these corrected ser- 
of perhaps the greatest of stv 

man whose heart is as warm and as h 
abilities are great, and whose Sermons combine 


fidelity to spiritu al truth, great power, gl us 
imagination. fervid rhetoric. and vigorous Fr n- 
ing, with intense human sympathy and robust com- 
mon sense.”’— British Quar Review. 


or will be sent by mail 
J. 8. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


Park Place, New York, 


MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING AND CONV EN- 


By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Composer and Conductor, 
of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 
etc 

The SONG contains one hundred and 
ninety-two @ same size as the Triumph, 
Palm, etc., an although it is eighty pages larger 
than its popular the UEEN, itis 
sold at the same price, $7.50 adoz. single. 
Bound only in board covers. 

The popularity of the SONG 
the fact that it has reached an ot over 75,- 
OO” copies, and the SONG KING is the result 
of nearly tive years’ additional pt ce. 

Mr. Palmer has the rare gift of condensing and 
compacting, and the SONG KING is tilled” with 
gems of musical thought, in a practical and admirable 
Jorm for Singing Classes. Conventions, and Musical 
Associalions 

MIvtaTURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
cat 
Ready Aug. 1. Paes by ROOT & CADY, 

Washington St, Chicago. 


SEVEN SINGING BOOKS 


That do not go out of Fashion ! 


THE te CHOLR, by Seward, Mason, 


Bradbury. 
THE JUBILEE, b 
oot. 

CHORAL Th by Emerson. 
THE HARP OF JUDAH, 
THE JUBILATE, 

If we add to these the well-known AMERICAN 
TUNE BOOK, we have a list of books whose col- 
lective sales greatly om these of all other Church 
Music Books combined 

They sell by TENS OF THOUSANDS! 
each book, $1.50 3 per dozen, $13.50, 


OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 
H. DITSON & CO., New Vork. 


UEEN is shown by 


and Bradbur 
The 


Price of 


The Wonderful Success 
Or 


THE PEARL 


Is due to the REAL MERITS of the book. THE 
PEARL gives the greatest satisfaction of any 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIO BOOK 


published in years and is daily increasing in popu- 
larity. Everything is 
NEW, BRIGHT, and BEKAUTIFUL. 
Don’t fail to examine it, if you desire to create a 
new interest in your Sunday-School Music. 


Price: in Boards, 35e.; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per 
bundred. A specimen copy. in paper covers, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

Sold by BROUGHTON & WYMAN, 13 Bible House, 
New York; HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston; 
and Booksellers generatly throughout the country. 


BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers, 
: Cleveland, O. 


FULL OF LIFE. 


Good Poe 
GOOD M USIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 

POP U LAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. Phe best 
book out. Only ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
143 Eighth St., New York.. 


“SONGS oF 
-NOTLVAT 


Will be Ready September Ist. 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


SACRED MUSIC. 


A large quarto volume of 204 pa ae. suitable for 
quartette or chorus choirs, its table of contents 
comprise contributions from the eminent 
American composers of church music, gems from 
the works uf the great masters, and the choicest 
compositions of the author. The whole will form 
the most sea wen and desirable collection of sa- 
cred music e The work is equally well 
adapted for use in all Protestant denominations. 
Mr. Baumbach hes devoted to the preparation of 
this work the best years of hislife. He intends it 
to be his last work of this class, and, therefore, has 

spared no pains to make it worthy of a permanent 
> ace in all first-class choirs. Price, bound in cloth, 
$3.; boards, $2.50. Copies mailed prepaid on regeipt 
of the price. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark St., Chicago. 


126,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book 


SILVER SONG, 


By W. A. Ogden. Greatest success of any book be- 
fore the people. Thousands of letters received in 
its it and you will use no 


Specimen pages free, 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains n pages, with 
new type, and on a good quality o* »aper. 
Only Twenty-five Cer,.:s a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp ior a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 
102 Nassaustreet. New York 


8 O'CLOCK. 
The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER, 


PRUDENT Maw THE EVIL.”’ 
Send for its record. - W. FARWELL, Sec’y 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities ir 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the mest lasting, ano 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,cte 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between 1Itk and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA EP? 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


is conceded by all who have carefully compare 
with others, 
In the 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


cornsisten 


Prices will be found as reasonab 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corver Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, VUrgans, or Melod tor sale or 
rent, at verv low prices, forcash. Their HALUET, 
DAVIS, & UO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Thea 
stock second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is ver; 
tine and very cheap. They sell on email monthly 
and rent cheap. Their Organs, 

ox are superb. You can get a bargam 

always. Pianos tuned amd repaired, 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 
Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E.& G, G. HCOK & HASTINGS, Boston 


Builders of the powerful cord EUY: ORGAN; the 
large Organ in the PLY MOU CHUR Brook- 
lyn, and of many bundreds ~ ins Tuments of all 
in every partoi the country, and of all denom- 
nations. 


Represented tn New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
fications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A Great Offer. 


will dispose ot ONE HUNDNED 

DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-cluss makers. 

including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or wil! take a smal)! 

Rnstain cash,and balance tn monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 


A New and Much-Needed eens 


MATE RNITY. 
A POPULAR TREATISE 
For Young Wives and Mothers. 
By T. 8. Verp1, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C, 


Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Med- 
ical Practitioner, of thorough scientific train- 
ing and large experience. His vook has arisen 
from a want feltin his own practice, as a Monitor 
to Young Wives, a Guide to Young Mothers, and arn 
assistant to the family physician. It deals skill 
fully, sensibly, and delicately with the perplexities 
of early married life, as conneeted with the holy du- 
ties of Maternity, giving information which women 
must have, either in conversation with physicians, 
or from such a source as this—evidently the prefer- 
able mode of learning, for a delicate and sensitive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense 
to the most fastidious taste, the style of this book 
must commend it to careful perpaal. It treats of 
the needs, dangers, and alleviations of the time of 


for the care and medical treatment of infants and 

children throughout all the perils of early life. 
Asa Mothers’ Manual, it is having a large sale, 

and as a book of special and reliable information 

on very important topics, it hag been heartily wel 

comed., 

Handsomely printed on laid paper; beveled 
boards. extra English cloth, Wmo, 40 pages 
Price $2.25, 


Fer sate by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid oy 
receipt of price by 
J. B. FORD & co., Publishers, 
47 Park Place, New York. 


Christian Heart-Songs. 


A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 
Pieces; together with a selection of Anthems. 
Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. 
DEL, author of ** Harmony and Modulation,” “ Vol- 
untaries for the Organ,” eto., etc. 8vo. Price, 
boards, $1.00; cloth. $1.25. 

Mr. ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RINK, 
he shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of 
his themes and the rich variety of his harmonies. 
Mr, ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, (H. W. BEEOHER’S). 

For sale by all Booksellers; or sent free, by mail, 
on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


me world and best Original in 
A $100 Prize Story com in vers 
tter. early 


rty pages of other ma 

Wood's (price $1.50) and the maca- 
zine will be — any address for $1.50. M 
zine two with m ifler for $2. 
Chromo 


worth $3) a 
for: only Splendid premiuns 


fo 
for relubs. “Specimen, WOOT D, b, 


travail; and gives extended detailed instructions 


By JOHN ZUD- | 


NEW AND Goop Books. 


MESES AND MINING of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Inland Basin, and the Pacitic Slo Com- 
pr rising Treatises on Mining Law, Mineral Deposits, 
SITER AYMOND, Ph.D. es 8v0, ext 
cloth. Price, $4.50. (1871.) 
* Furnishes a greater amount of information can- 
cerning our American mining industry than was 
ever before collected in any single work.”—Bosten 
Jour. of Chemistry. 


ATERNITY. 


Treatise for Wives and 
Mothers. By T. S. VERDI, A.M., M. Extra 
cloth. 12mo0, 450 pages. Price, $2.25. Third ‘Edition. 
“Will be at once recognized by an sensible w 

man as a safe friend aud guide.’’—N. on Lim ia 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive him. With Reminiscences 
0, pp. stee ate ra x. cl 
2.25; halt-calf, #4. — 
“ The information it contains is worth 
its cost.’’—Robert Bower. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
CATHAHINE E. BEECHEK and HARKIFL BEECH. 
ER STOW. Wao. 3890 pages; profusely illustrated. 
Price, #2. 
“A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. Y. 
une. 


bg oe HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
Chor:ises, Quartets, ang Set Pieces, etc. By 
JOHN ZUNDEL, organist at tymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 8v0, pages. Bvuards, $1; eloth, $1.23. 

* The author is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of church music.’’— Boston Post. 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. 
CHER. 
trait. Price, #2. 
charming boek.’’—Springfleld (Mass.) Republi- 
ean 


Os SEVEN CHURCHES. Eight Lectures by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. l6mo. Paper, cents; 
extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $1.20. 
**A book to make men think."’—Christian Union. 
“The book is little, but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (O.) Com mercial. 


W. BEECHER’ S SEI SERMONS, First, Second, 

e Third,and fourth Series, uniformiy bound. 

Octavo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. 

‘* Thousands will be glad to possess, in this cheap. 
and elegant form, these corrected Sermons of per- 
haps the greatest of living preachers.”’— ish 
Quarterly Review. 


Gr The above books for sale b sale by ali Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail, on receipt of price. 


J.B.FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. ¥. 


“By HENRY WA 
12mo, extra cloth, with steel aa 


THE 


r= 


PARTS, 
In ite Adaptability toa wide range 
of work. Inits Ease of Opcra- 
quiet, an eing 
comprehended, 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FRATURE IS ITS 


the Manufacturers claim makes | 


Superior to all other Machines. | 
THE DAVIS has been befere the 


earned a reputation 
destrable qualities. 


tt? Agents are desired in 
United States and Canadas, oe 


On account of its man 


will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Wutertown, N, Y. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B, BENNETT, President. 
LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES FXPE. 


rience, ener 
cosmopolitan, an 
at the center of 


v,and inteery—ts pro 
commerciin— With 
»pulation, its eomplete system of 
business works better, with a saving of time und 
money—Its eight months’ bus %:; 2,000 
Agencies Fstublished! $700 ; 
$200,000 Paid! and stock al. 
ready er cent. prem — 
ible risk bu Full lines upon desir 
eral an omp pirit—We invite the pub 
the a tair trial and realize 


MOODY’S 


Eureka Stamp 


for Perforation in- 
™ to Checks, Drafts, 
c.. the amount 
for which they are 
drawn, to prevent 
alteration. The 
points are inked 
and penetrate the 
oe of the paper, 
nd cannot be re- 


“WA 


moved by chemicals. The check | is moved forwar 
the motion of the lever the machine. 


J. G. 
68 Trinity Building (P. O. Box 6028), N. Y¥. 
CALL OR SEND FOR OIRCULAR. 


DEVLIN & CO. 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. — 


Superior Construction and Bewuty Og Style and Finieh, 


VERTICAL FEEDY!! 


which is the most practical and desi | 
for the purpose possessed by any Machin ao 
ing THE DAVIS the preference, and whitch 


ublic 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines. foe 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way bas 


County in Se 
rea u 
to whom the mast liberal terms known tm tee wane 


siness conducted ira a 


4 
= 
| 
| 
“AF, < 
AVN 
ESSKS all the desirable qualities of th 
a 
4 
FOR 
modern production. It combines the required 
| 7 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IV., No, 7. 


JN CONGRESS. 
HUMORG TS stery is told of two prom- 
A jnent members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when the onslaught on slavery firs! 
began to assume formidable proportions in 
Congress—J oshua R. Giddings of Ohio and Johr 
Snyder of Pennsylvania; the latter 2 pro- 
slavery Democrat and the former an Abolition 
eader, who occupied one of the double desks 
thenin use. During the absence of his associ- 
ute, Snyder had a board partition piaced down 
the center of *he desk, designed to satirize the 
alleged disunion schemes of his neighbor. Gid- 
diigs was surprised on bis return, but was too 
tond of a practical Joke to be outwitted. He 
had two slips printed in large type containing 
the well-known couplet: 
** Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
These he posted on each side of the division. 
The laugh was now against Snyder, and the 
partition was promptly removed. 


-A man died at Kansas City afew days since, 
who had.attained the remarkable age cf one 
hundred and thirty-four. He was a French 
Canadian, spent the early part of his life, that 
is to say, fifty years, as a hunter and trapper 
for the Fur Company,and afterward resided 
in various places. He was illiterate, but his 
memory of events was good, and thus the bet- 
ter proof was made of his greatage. He was 
working ncar Quebee at the time of Wolfe’s 
death, 135% During the war of 1812, at New 
Orleans he was rejected as a recruit for the 
army on account of being then superannuated. 
forthe last thirty years he has remained in 
quiet with his pipe and a few things which com- 
pleted his ideas of comtoit, and he dropped off 
into death without sickness, having been walk- 
ing but a few minutes before, though with the 
mental conviction that he should not see an- 
other sun sect. 


HARVEY Fisk. A. S. HATCH. 
Orrick or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, | 
Now 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, Aug. 14, 1871. | 
The successful negotiation of the new 
Government five per cent loan, and the 
calling in of 350,000,000 of Five-Twenties, 
to be paid in gold, shows that hereafter 
from 5 to4 per cent will be the highest 
rate of interest paid on the bonds of the 
United States. Hence, investors who de- 
sire a larger income with equal security 
are withdrawing a part of their funds 
from Government bonds, and are seeking 
to place their money where it will be 
equally safe and more remunerative. 
Railroad bonds of the highest class are 
believed to offer the greatest advantages, 
and among the best of these are the 
First MORTGAGE GOLD BOND OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND QOHTO RATLROAD, 
which promises to be one of the most 
remunerative, popular, and useful of 
the great through routes connecting the 
Mississippi Valley with the seaboard. 
The Company has no floating debt, and 
is under the management of men of 
well known experience, character, abili- 
ty, and wealth. It is already in opera- 
tion for 227 miles. In 40 days 95 miles 
more will be opened, making 322 miles 
completed; and as about 5,000 men are 
constantly at work upon it, the remain- 
ing 105 miles which will finish the road, 
are expected to be opened next summer. 
The road has low grades aud light curves, 
which secure an economy of transporta- 
tion expenses. It isconsiderably shorter 
than the great competing lines, passes 
through arich agricultural and mineral 
district, the deposits of iron and coal 
being inexhaustible. The bonds are an 
absolute 30 years’ security, and if ob- 
tained in exchange for Five-Twenties, 
the investor adds nearly 2) per cent. to 
his capital, besides retaining 6 per cent. 
gold interest. 
Price, 92 and accrued interest from 
May l. The Bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000, $500, and $100. 


FISK & HATCH. 


ELCIN 
(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, ? 
FFICE_OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
CHICAGO, Feb. 16, 1870. 5 


T. M. AVERY, Esq, 
National Watch Co.: 


Dear Sir—1 have pleasure in expressing my opin- 
ion of the Elgin Watches, the more so since 1 do 
not think there isa better Watch made. A large 
number of trem ure in use by our conauctors and 
enginemen and other employés, and I have had no 
dissenting opinion upon their merits. They run 
with a smoothness and uniformity fully equal to 
any other Watch I know of, and justify all your 
claims of excellence in manufacture and fitting of 
parts. Yours truly, 

GEO. L. DUNLAP. 


[2 Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “‘ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,”’ by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 


not a fountain Pen, but a simple Holder 
tilled by Atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 
words atadip. Used Witha y nm. Sent pre- 
aidjfor 50 cts.; Nicke)-plated $ OO: Clubs of six, 
2.0. Address A. COOK, 6 8tate St., N. Y. 


One of the Best of its kind.—Scien. American, N.Y. 


DRY GOODS. 


CLEARING SALE 
STRAW COODS, 


Parasols, &c., 


1122'S 
Popular New York Stores. 


French and English Chip Hats, &0c. to $1.40, re- 
- duced from $2.4C and $3. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75, 
reduced from $2 and $2.80. 


. Pamilla Hats reduced to 2 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, 10c. to 50c. 


An elegant display ot Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., reduced 
trom 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove, at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 
ranted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


| Special Bargains 


Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, Dress 
Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet ps, 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 


Gth Ave., cor. 23d St. 
Sth Ave., bet. 2Ist & 22d Sts. 
The Bowery, 7 


Corner Bleecker St., 


Are the great resorts of the ladies of New York and 
the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or land- 


ing. 
ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 


FASHIONS !! 


‘ 

Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH’S 

ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
Grand Exposition of the Great Changes in Ladies’ 
Costumes for this Fall. 
Contains Correct and Complete information upon 
every point in Ladies’ Toilet. With the very latest 
designs of Berlin, Brussels, London, and New York. 
Its Illustrations and News is months in advance 
of the foremost journal! and is worth more than 
the whole list of Fashion Periodicals of this coun- 
try combined! Every lady making up goods will 
find it her judicious adviser. 

very person sending 10 cents and address for the 
BAZAAR, is entitled to select from it any 25 cent 
ttern, which will be forwarded free of charge! 


exactly represents the finished garment, free of 
h ee tion, and 


entirely new. 
The Basaar will be published soon. Send early! 
3 Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH. 
914 Broadway, New York. 


CANVASSING 


WANTED. 
$100, $200, $300, $400, $500. 


Male or Female Canvass'ng Agents 
Wanted on a new monopoly, realizing monthly the 
above named sum. No Patent Medicine or Book 
Agencies. Kither Commission or SMalaries 
paid. Exclusive 

Address MYERS M’F’ -. 104 John St., N. Y. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do ‘you want an agency, local or traveling, 
with a chance to make $5 to $20 per 

selling our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes 
Lines . forever; sample free, so 
there is no risk. Address at once udson 
River Wire Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St.. N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, lil. 


TED—AGENTS er ) to sell the 


E 
CHINE. Has e -feed, Makes the 
“ lock-stitch,” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest Mor 
chine in the market. Address JOHNSON, C K, 
& CO. Bosvon; ttsburgh, Pa., Chicago. Ill. 
or St. Louis. 


TO HEALTH, by Dr. HALL. 
than any work in the field. 
H. N McKINNBY & OO. 
16 N. 7th 8t., Philadelphia. 


SHOT-GUNS, GUN MA 


OOD AGENTS WANTED for THe GUIRE 


TERIAL. Write for Price-List, to GREAT 
ESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh,Pa. ArmyGurs, 


Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, | 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE RECEIVING 
by almost every steamer, 

Large and choice collections of GOODS 
Adapted for Fali wear, viz.: 
BLACK, PLAIN, and FANCY SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, low, medium, and rich. 
Ribbons, Hosiery, Gloves, Laces, 
MOURNING GOODS, imported White Goods, 
Cambric Handkerchiefs, Millinery, 
Ready-made Suits and Mantillas, 

French and India CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
and a very extensive assortment of 
HOUSEKEEPING and HOUSE-FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

Giving Strangers and those visiting the City 
an opportunity to supply their wants 
atan unusually early period. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth and 10th Sts. 


WARD'S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 


‘FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


“a 


Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. | 


ROB ROY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


x 


THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


Ask for WARD’S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
COLLARS, they are made in all the newest 


styles. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. W. H. WARD, 


NEW YORK. 
387 BROADWAY. 


DENSLOW & BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 
SAFEST OIL 


Will Not Explode! 


aie stands a fire test over 
deg.Fahrenheit. We 
take ordinary Kerosene 
wAil0 deg. fire test and re- 

distil 


r hour,and a light- 
without fear of 


rocers, druggists, &c., in 
get d agents. 


DEnsLow & BusH.,. 130 Maiden 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 

Vertical Railway, Suits and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and Water Conveniences connecting, 
Billiard Halls, Tel 


1858. 1871. 


THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


ROOFING. 


First Premium Awarded by American Institute, 1870. 
First Premium Awarded by Louisiana State Fair, 1870. 
First Premium Awarded by Texas State Fair, 1871. 


From Certified Report of Judges AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION of 1870: 
H. had Im unaffected by the sun’s heat, practically 

roof, an really an a of the first or of m Sag i 
ee HORACE GREELEY, Pres’t. 
Signed,/GEKO. PEYTON, Rec. Sec’y. 
SAM’L D. TILLMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 


Extract from Report of Committee appointed by the American Institute Farmers’ Club to examine the 
ais ASB ESTOS ROUFING, December 6, 1870. 


“lhe material constitutes one of unusual merit, much superior to any of the class previously 
brought to their notice, and worthy of trial by those who desire a durable, easily —— com paratively 
inexpensive and safe roofing, the material having, in addition to the other merits claimed for it, that 
of being practically fire-proof, and consequently much less liable than the shingles commonly used on 


barns and rural) dwellings to catch fire from flying sparks, etc.”’ 
JOS. B. LYMAN, Agricultural Editor N. Y. Tribune. ?. 
Signed, JAMES A. WHITNEY, Editor American Artisan. Committee. 


Fult Descriptive Pamphlets, Price List, and Samples sent free. 
Liberal Terms and Exclusive Rights will be given to responsible parties, 
ADDRESS: 


BARRETT, ARNOLD, & KIMBALL, 


124 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


R. 8. PARSONS, 


Galveston, Texas. 


H. W. JOHNS, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


78 William Street, 
New York. 


PFOM—tTrade Mark.] BERRI & CO.’S 
CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 


wre 
= 


The Parisienne” Raised. 


In this IMPROVED MOSQUITO CANOPY provision is made for the drawing up of the curtains or pendant | 
portions of the net, se that they are out of the way when the net is not in use. The whole is so con- 

re by < nches long) accompanyin e Canopie—a great convenience to pariies trave - Bu 
one or # thousand. ’*H. B.CLAFLIN & CO., cor. Worth and Church Sts., N. ¥., Sole Agents.” 
BERRI & CO., Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JO8. B. ST. JOHN, W, ROWELL, 
40 Broad St. & Pal 


$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Mall, London. 
U. S. BRANCH: 
40 & 42 Pine Street, 


~ 


> 
if 


New York. ' Incorporated, 1803. 
’ | Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 
Harper's PERIODICALS pers How 
$4 per YEAR right Engines. 
Rune still! 
$10 for Three, Packings do nct 
Used! 
E C 
of ither grat 
or of ded! 


IVE SUBSCRIB 
ERS at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; 


man ! 
Not liable to got 


or, Six Copies for cost 
$20. o per day per horse 
power. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 


; ROPER C. E. CO., 124 Chambers-8t., N. Y. 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. DANA BICKFORD’S 
r we THEA NECTAR|_ NEW IMPROVED 
4 BuacK TEA Family Knitting Machine. 


m with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
Branted to suit ali tastes. For TI 00 0 $5 00 A YEAR, AGENTS 
sale everywhere. And for sale can makein almest 
P wholesale only by the Great | any section o BICK- 


i acific Tea Co., | FORD’S NEW AND IMP AMILY KNITTER. 
York. P. ©. | This machine is guaranteed in its present com- 
Box 5506. Send for Thea-| pleteness to meet every want of the household for 
Nectar Circular. either domestic or fancy work. ce , 
stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
luatrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent #9 Broadway, N. Y. 


Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at p h e L ittle Co r ora | a 


the same time. For Sale by Harness) aw I,LLUsTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- | Grars, AND OLDER P£OPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
where. Manufactured by Terms $1.50 a year. Single number l5c. 


Office, an é. 
LEWIS RICE & SON, Proprietors. 


HEARTS. 
G. F. WHITNEY\& Co., Lexington, Mass. | Address JOHN E.M . Publisher, Chicago, Mi, 


tt 
AT 
; 
Will be offered in 
= 
373 
| eS 
un 
oO 
| 
process, rejecting ully 
7 (Benzine and Tar) the 
a= 9 ENQU! etc. Our “SAPk- 
ct. 
ay be upset and b 
ane to life and pro a 
erty. or sale by a NG ETAL 
t..| » 
Baltimore, Md., 51 8. Water St., cago, Ill., or) § 
Cleveland, O. 
| 
A 


